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The last twe years have been fertile in the deaths of dis- 
tinguished men. Science, genius, reputation, have seemed 
specially obnoxious to the shafts of the great destroyer, and 
their gifted children have passed, in rapid succession, from the 
sphere of their earthly brilliancy and triumphs to 


“The dread unknown —the night beyond the tomb.” 


Among the distinguished men who, within that period, have 
finished their earthly career, and had set upon their destinies 
and their fame the seal of immortality, we doubt if any other 
has filled so conspicuous a place, or exerted so wide—we will 
not say so potent—an influence, as the eminent man whose 
name graces the head of our article. Few whose literary recol- 
lection runs back over the last thirty-five years, but will recall 
the sens-tion created by the appearance of an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, on the poetical and political character of 
the poet-statesman, whose sanctified genius shed its lustre 
over the stormy times of the Great Rebellion. The Essay on | 
Milton showed that there was a new “ Richmond in the field;” 
that a noble and princely intellect had taken its seat on one of 
Vol. xxvii—1 
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the vacant thrones in the realm of literature. It announced 
a writer whose tone of lofty confidence indicated, perhaps, 
pretentions equal to his genius; while the grace and brill- 
iancy of his style, and the careless profusion with which he 
lavished his stores of culture and of knowledge, seemed to 
mark a genius abundantly equal to his pretensions. And the 
promise’of that brilliant opening has—to a greater extent than 
ordinarily holds of earthly promises—been realized. Rapidly, 
and unchallenged, Mr. Macaulay ascended to the highest emi- 
nence of contemporary literature, the self-confident assurance 
with which he asserted and held his position being half lost 
sight of,and half excused in the extraordinary intellectual qual- 
ities which rendered him the pride and delight of his age; and 
the shock produced by the tidings of his death was felt in every 
land where the English language is spoken, or rather in every 
country where genius and culture command the homage of 
men. The death of such a man claims more than a passing 
notice from the Christian public, and we avail ourselves of the 
appearance of the present edition of his works to offer a few 
comments on his literary character and merits. 

The American publishers could have hardly made a more 
acceptable present to the public than this elegant reprint of 
the writings of the great essayist. It contains the first com- 
plete collection of his prose miscellanies that has been made, 
we think, on either side of the Atlantic. It presents in chro- 
nological order, not only his later essays, but his earlier con- 
tributions to Anight’s Quarterly Magazine, and gives in the 
last volume his biographical sketches written for the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and several earlier 
papers published in the Adinburgh Leview, not comprised in 
any previous collection. The whole is followed by a general 
index, and introduced by an admirable biography from the 
pen of Mr. E. P. Whipple, who has discharged the office of 
editor, and than whom no American writer is probably more 
competent to give a just analysis and estimate of Macaulay’s 
peculiar powers. We may add, that in its typography the 
work is all that the most fastidious taste could desire, and is 
a credit alike to the enterprise of the publishers and to the 
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American press. We have here the writings of the most at- 
tractive of British essayists, in an outward form correspond- 
ingly attractive, and we doubt not that an edition so luxuri- 
ously elegant will tempt multitudes into a closer and most 
instructive intimacy with the most delightful, if not the most 
profound, literary and historical critic and biographer of our 
time. We shall condense mainly from Mr. Whipple’s intro- 
duction, an outline of the incidents of his not very eventful 
life. 

He was born at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, on the 25th 
of October, 1800. His father, Zachary Macaulay, the son of 
a Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, was a man of high intelli- 
gence, of pure and lofty religious principle, and unwearied 
benevolence, and a distinguished and influential associate in 
the philanthrophic labors of Wilberforce and Clarkson. His 
mother was from Bristol, and a member of the Society of 
Friends. Macaulay’s hereditary affinities were not, therefore, 
with the Established Church, although he never practically 
united himself with any of the Evangelical dissenting bodies, 
and failed, we fear, to give evidence of a life thoroughly 
controlled by the principles of the Gospel. The religiousness 
of his education, however, and especially his early familiarity 
with the scriptures, are attested by almost every page of 
his writings. Their frequent scriptural allusions show that 
alike the thrilling narrative, the sublime morality, and the 
simple but energetic diction of the English Bible had made an 
ineflaceable impression on his youthful mind. The care be- 
stowed by his excellent parents on his early training was met 
by answering talents of extraordinary precocity. He was dis- 
tinguished from earliest boyhood by an intellectual.appetite 
which devoured everything that came in its way; by the 
wide extent of his reading, the retentiveness of his memory, 
and the wit and vivacity of his conversation. Ile displayed 
also early that mingled self-confidence and docility—a tone of 
dogmatism veiling a real intellectual candor and openness to 
evidence, which followed him through all after life. Poetry 
was among his earliest passions, and he poured it forth in un- 
limited quantity ; but with a precocity of judgment even rarer 
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than precocity of genius, he was ready, as soon as he had dis- 
burthened his teeming mind of its thick-coming fancies, to 


« 


commit his productions to the flames. He wrote and recited 
in obedience to the impulses of an almost preternatural men- 
tal activity, and the product experienced the natural neglect 
of one who knew that any amount of the same kind of article 
was always within his power. 


At the early age of eighteen young Macaulay entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where his capacity, scholarship, 


and love of general literature were equally apparent. His dis- 
like of mathematics prevented his being a candidate for honors. 
But if his “ weakness was science” — we wrest the phrase a 
little from its original import —“ his forte ” was already “om- 
niscience.” His active mind careered over every field of his- 
tory and literature, and his powers of digestion answered to 
the vigor of his appetite. His logical and generalizing power 
enabled him to give order and consistency to his immense 
acquisitions, and make them rather minister to, than obstruct, 
his capacities of original thinking. He became thoroughly a 

home in the ancient classics, while he read in the original 
nearly all the great works of modern literature. Mle was 
elected Craven University Scholar; gained the Chancellor’s 
medal for two prize poems, and was subsequently elected to a 
fellowship. Prize poetry was a species of literature on which 
he professed to look with contempt, declaring a little after 
that prize poems are like prize sheep, of which the one “are 
gor 1d for nothing but to make tallow candles,” and the others 
“are good for nothing but to light them.” He took his 
Bachelor’s degree in 1822, and between this and the latter 
part of 1824, he contributed a series of sketches to Anight’s 
Quarterly Magazine, on subjects of literary and_ historical 
criticism, in which, with somewhat less of breadth and power, 
he yet evinces substantially the same qualities which soon dis- 
tinguished him on a wider theatre. The fragments of Roman 
and Grecian tales show how thoroughly he had familiarized 
himself with ancient life ; while his criticisms on the Italian 
poets, on the Athenian orators, and on Mitford, are separated 
by no very distinguishable line from his subsequent disquisi- 
tions upon kindred subjects. 
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In 1825 appeared his Essay on Milton in the Ldinburgh 
Review, the first publicly recognized article (he had previ- 
ously contributed to that journal a powerful paper on West 
Indian Slavery) of a series which were destined not.only to 
reflect lasting credit on their author, but to raise the whole 
tone, and in no slight measure modify the character of modern 
literary journalism. The article commanded universal atten- 
tion. Its subject was the great epic bard of the English 
tongue, and the intellectual representative and exponent of 
the most eventful and critical period in the march of British 
freedom ; while the fluent grace with which the writer dis- 
cussed his theme, the assured tone of his half paradoxical 
utterances, the originality, if not the profoundness of his views, 
the affluence of learning which he lavished upon their illus- 
tration, the sparkling glitter of his rhetoric, and the rythmi- 
eal march of his magnificent periods, made the article a 
phenomenon in English periodical literature. 

The career of Macaulay from this time, was a series of 
splendid successes in the most varied fields. His next ac- 
knowledged paper, published in 1827, was an essay on Ma- 
chiavelli, in which he seeks to explain the enigmatical contra- 
dictions of the individual from the peculiar state of society 
in which they originated. The attempt is in a great measure 
successful, thongh the author seems to let the individual eul- 
prit off too easily, when he has placed his obliquities under 
the shelter of the general moral perversion of his age. The 
article, although much less generally read than that on Milton, 
is, in reality, in nearly all respects its superior, and in vigor 
and brilliancy of style, if not in amplitude of historical illus- 
tration, stands at the head, we think, of all the productions of 
its author. Were we, in fact, called upon to single out from 
the compass of English periodical literature, the article in 
which the author revels in the most unrestrained and triumph- 
ant consciousness of power, moving with the exultant bound 
of the war-horse rushing to the battle: 
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in which he ranges with freest foot over the whole realm 
of history and fiction, pressing their united resources into 
the illustration of his subject; in which the style sinks and 
swells in the most absolute obedience to the breath of the 
passing emotion, now glittering with the corruscations of 
rhetoric, now deepening into the lightning blaze of eloquence 
—we should fix unhesitatingly, we think, on this discussion of 
the character of Machiavelli. The comparative remoteness 
and narrowness of its immediate subject, the half paradoxical 
nature of its leading proposition, its consisting rather in 
generalization than in narrative, and perhaps a degree of 
obscurity in the conduct of the argument, may be reasons 
why it is less read and less often alluded to than papers of 
more obvious and wider interest, like those on Bacon, Clive, 
and Hastings. We will not say, too, that the author does not 
in some of his later articles display a higher artistic skill in the 
management of his materials; that the lights and shades of 
his pictures may not be more skilfully disposed, and the rush 
and fervor of his style subdued into a more chastened move- 
ment. But if there is a more felicitous management of 
materials, there is not in the several parts so much imagina- 
tive power, nor any more philosophical depth ; and it is a re- 
flection half-humbling to the pride of our nature, that the per- 
haps decidedly most brilliant effort of Macaulay’s genius, 
was produced before he had passed his twenty-seventh year. 
Yet Macaulay was no hot-house plant. His genius had not 
the wnsoundness which often attends unnatural precocity. 
If he flourished early he also flourished long, and the years 
which did not add to the splendor of his imaginative power, 
yet contributed undoubtedly to the largeness of his intellect- 
ual resources. 

Macaulay was now established as a regular contributor to 
the Edinburgh Review, and there followed in succession 
papers on Dryden, History, Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
Southey’s Colloquies on Society, and several articles assailing 
vigorously the utilitarian theory of government. His political 
as well as his literary merits could not be overlooked by the 
Whig party, whose principles he embraced, and in 1830 he was 
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called from the quiet path of letters and the bar (he had chosen 
law as his profession), to serve his party and country in Par- 
liament. Here he distinguished himself scarcely less as a 
speaker, than he had done asa writer. In fact, the qualities of 
his mind and style were such that, apart from the mere power 
of oral delivery, his success as a speaker might be calculated 
on in advance. The gift of writing is by no means always 
accompanied by the gift of speaking. There are multitudes 
who can attract with the pen those whom they repel with the 
tongue. Goldsmith “wrote like an angel, and talked like 
poor Poll.” Burke emptied the House of Commons by speeches 
which immediately went abroad on the wings of the press, the 
delight and admiration of the kingdom. 

Macaulay was a born speaker and a born writer. The ner- 
vous, energetic, picturesque quality of his written style scarce- 
ly needed the slightest transformation to be even more power- 
ful and impressive in debate ; and that style was so evidently 
and thoroughly a part of the man, was so much his natural 
and spontaneous mode of utterance, that it would pour itself 
out as readily and affluently on his legs in Parliament as in 
the retirement of his closet. “Fox,” he tells us, “ wrote speeches, 
Mackintosh declaimed essays ;” and therefore Fox failed as 
« writer, and Mackintosh failed as a speaker. Macaulay did 
precisely the same thing, and succeeded splendidly in both. 
His essays were declamations in print; his speeches were 
essays on the rostrum. But such was, on the one hand, the 
breadth of his culture, and the power of his thinking, and such, 
on the other, the vigor of his imagination, the fervor of his 
rhetoric, and his condensed energy of expression, that while 
the essay had all the dazzling qualities of the speech, the speech 
had all the solid merits of the essay. So happy was the union 
in Macaulay’s style of the declamatory and the logical, of 
reason and of imagination ; so vividly did his rhetoric body 
forth his philosophical abstractions, and so broad a basis of 
philosophical thinking underlay his rhetoric, that it needed but 
the slightest change of manner for the briiliant reviewer to be- 
come an equally brilliant Parliamentary orator. Macaulay 
could think through an hour’s speech, Mr. Whipple tells us, 
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without committing a word of it to paper, attending to the 
minutest felicities of style, and,then declaim it with a rapid- 
ity which left every reporter behind him. And though his 
head was set stiffly upon his shoulders, and his action betrayed 
a certain constraint and awkwardness, and his voice had a 
sort of burry thickness, yet when fairly launched into his sub- 
ject, his voice was so trumpet-like, and his action so grotesquely 
emphatic, that nothing — we are condensing the admissions 
of a political enemy—could be more dazzling than his whole 
execution. He always delighted and always instructed, even 
when he failed to convince ; and it was a high compliment to 
his oratory that a speech from him almost always determined, 
whether by way of support or of refutation, the course of the 
subsequent debate. He threw all his energies into the sup- 


port of the Reform Bill, urged its passage in speeches of 
great power, and, as matter of course, was, in 1833, returned 
as a member of the Reformed Parliament, and soon after 
made Secretary of the Board of Control. Politics, however, 
could not seduce him from literature, and his papers on Byron, 


Bunyan, Mirabeau, Lord Chatham, Croker’s Boswell’s John- 
son, are but a part of the contributions of this period to the 
Edinburgh Review. 

In 1833 he made an able speech in Parliament on the new 
India Bill, and soon after was appointed member and legal 
adviser of the Supreme Council in India, the more immediate 
purpose of his mission being the preparation of an equitable 
codé of Indian law. From the necessity of.the case, proba- 
bly, the attempt proved a failure, yet the failure reflected no 
discredit on Macaulay’s abilities. He remained in India four 
years ; wrote during this time his review of Mackintosh’s 
history, and his remarkable paper on Lord Bacon, and col- 
lected, of course, the materials for those extraordinary speci- 
mens of historical condensation and delightful narrative, the 
sketches of Clive and Warren Hastings. 

In 1839 he was chosen by the Whigs of Edinburgh, as their 
representative in Parliament, and held this place until its 
dissolution in 1847. During this period he published his 
“ Lays of Ancient Rome,” and a collection of his Essays, in- 
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cluding a number written after his return from India. At the 
next Parliament Macaulay failed of a reélection from Edin- 
burgh. He had offended his constituents by an obnoxions 
vote in favor of a government grant to the Maynooth (Roman 
Catholic) College, and otherwise wounded their religious con- 
victions and sensibilities. Some lower elements also united 
themselves in the opposition against him, and the two together 
made the canvass one of extraordinary bitterness. The Scotch 
blood was up, and Macaulay met the double tide of its re- 
ligious and its irreligious wrath with unyielding haughtiness, 
refusing to make the slightest concession either to the religions 
sensibilities which he had wounded, or to the baser passions 
that were enlisted against him ; and when, after his defeat, 
he was, with a malignity unparalleled in party warfare, hissed, 
he retired as one who was victorious even amidst defeat, and 
said, in writing to the electors, “I shall always be proud that 
I once enjoyed your favor, but permit me to say, that I shall 
remember not less proudly, how I risked, and how [ lost it.” A 
noble poem written at this time, shows how ample a consola- 
tion for political disappointments he found in the pursuits 
of letters and philosophy. 

He had long been gathering materials for his history of 
England, and he availed himself of his present leisure to de- 
vote himself more unreservedly to this work. The two first 
volumes were published in 1848. “They gave him,” says 
Mr. Whipple, “a reputation far beyond what he had acquired 


by his historical essays. The work was as popular as any of 


Scott’s or Dickens’ novels, while its solid merits of research 
and generalization placed it among the great historical works 
of the century!” The correctness of the last statement is un- 
questionable ; to that of the first we demur. Noble as is 
this great historical torso, we yet doubt if it is superior to what 
Macaulay’s previous writings had authorized the public to 
expect. Its substantial excellencies had been anticipated in 
his previous writings, while his faults are much less conspic- 
uous in the essays than in the history. We incline to believe 
that the weight of Macaulay’s reputation with posterity will 
not rest upon his history, but upon his matchless essays. Be 
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that, however, as it may, thousands will be grateful to Mr. 
Macaulay for having pictured English history to their imagin- 
ation, as well as addressed it to their reason ; for having 
enshrined the events of its most critical and eventful periods, 
together with the large generalizations which they suggest, in 
a narrative as fascinating as the romances of Scott, or the his- 
torical plays of Shakespeare. The sight of this noble frag- 
ment is a sad reminder of that inexorable law of doom from 
which no splendor of enduwments can exempt their possessor. 

In 1853 the city of Edinburgh sought to repair the wrong 
it had done to Macaulay, by reélecting him to Parliament, 
without requiring the formality of his personal appearance 
as a candidate. Though already feeling the symptoms of that 
disease which eventually proved fatal, he yet accepted the 
trust under the assurance that his constituents would be satis- 
fied with such partial attention to its duties as his impaired 
health would allow. He held his place until 1856, when his 
ageravated maladies compelled his resignation. His literary 
activity, however, continued. Ie had published, meantime, 
two more volumes of his history, and prepared for the press 
a volume of his speeches. In 1857 he was raised to the peer- 
age,—an honor which, coming wholly unsought and unex- 
pected, was probably as pure a compliment to literary emi- 
nence and personal integrity as was ever paid by a similar 
bestowal. His health was known to be infirm, yet no imme- 
diate a 


pprehensions were entertained regarding the result. 
His elelightful biographies of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, 


Johnson, and Pitt, written for the new edition of the Ancyelo- 
pedia Britannica, showed no decay of intellectual vigor, and 
many rich contributions to literature, as well as many a chap- 
ter of fascinating history, were still anticipated from his dis- 
ciplined and facile pen. But the end was at hand. In De- 
cember, 1859, his sudden death, by disease of the heart, was 
announced to a startled public, and his mortal remains were 
borne to the temple of England’s honored dead, and laid to 
sleep among those kindred worthies, around so many of whose 
heads his hand had twined a fresh chaplet of imperishable 
renown. 
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In his personal character, Macaulay seems to have been a 
man of high integrity and umblemished honor; who would 
never sacrifice his independence or compromise his principles 
for any rewards of place or power. The impression produced 
by his writings is undoubtedly that of a man haughty, over- 
bearing, dogmatic, intolerant of intellectual weakness, and not 
very tolerant of differences of opinion. And such he partially 
was in his social character; he had a certain arrogance and 
dogmatism of temper, inseparable perhaps from the impetu- 
osity of his temperament, his conscious intellectual superiority, 
and, we may add, a certain want of intellectual depth. But the 
attentive reader of his works can also hardly fail to discern 
evidences, equally strong, of a native and most genuine kind- 
ness of heart, of an honesty of intellect, and an unfeigned 
respect for every form of intellectual and moral excellence. 
He had, we are assured, a generous and charitable disposition 
open to all the claims of sympathy, compassion, and friend- 
ship, and a spirit that shrunk with insuperable reluctance from 
any unjust and dishonorable action. He had also a generous 
literary sympathy ; cherished none of the jealousy that could 


“ Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne,” 


but was prompt to extend the warmest greetings of literary 
brotherhood. And ready as he is in his writings for the con- 
demnation of every moral or literary delinquency, his recog- 
nition and praise of intellectual and moral excellence are no 
less prompt and hearty. The fierceness with which he gibbets 
Barére and Satan Montgomery but answers to the warmth of 
his praises of Milton, Bunyan, and Hampden; and however 
we may take exception to special points in his analysis and 
portraiture of the illustrious men with whom he deals, few 
persons, we think, would, on the whole, have held with so even 
a hand the scales in which he balanced their excellencies and 
defects. He had a positive character. The hot blood of the 
South seemed to be boiling in his northern veins ; the vividness 
of his perceptions, the ardor of his feelings, the strength of 
his convictions, made him positive and dogmatic, and would 
have made him a slave of prejudice, but for the breadth of 
his intellect and the expanding influence of: liberal studies. 
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In his literary character, no writer of our age, it may be 
safely said, has attained at once so high and so wide a celeb- 
‘ity, and ministered instruction and delight to so vast a mul- 
titude of hearers. Many causes contributed to the extent of 
this popularity. It was the result not only of the peculiar 
excellencies, but, in some respects, of the peculiar faults of 
his intellect. The robustness, the compactness, the symmetri- 
cal and healthy vigor of his powers; a reading that seemed 
to have gathered the stores of every department of knowl- 
edge; a memory that hoarded its treasures with a miser’s 
care, and dispensed them with a prodigal’s profusion; an 
imagination that vivified abstractions, and made the dead 
past relive and move before the reader with panoramic life 
and distinctness ; and finally, a command of nervous, ener- 
getic diction, of the multiform capacities and rythmical har- 
monies of the English tongue, such as was never possessed 
certainly by any other man of merely. equal genius — these 
are among the qualities which have secured to him his rare 
position. 

Mr. Macaulay (we prefer the Mr. to the Lord) is almost the 
the originater, the inventor, of the historical essay. English 
literary journalism had, through the great Quarterly Reviews, 
reached a freedom, a vigor, a breadth, a commanding position, 
and an extent of practical influence utterly undreamed. of in 
the days of Addison and Johnson. It had become a recog- 
nized power in the world of politics, of literature, and of 
morals. Its capacities for at once imaging and moulding the 
age, for recording and speeding on the progress of society, 
were rapidly developing, and were enlisting in its service the 
noblest talents and the highest culture. But the historical 
monograph —the essay which, instead of reviewing a book 
exhausted a subject, pursuing its own independent track of 
narrative and speculation— may be regarded as virtually 
commencing with Macaulay. At all events, if not originated 
by him, it was first developed by him into its full distinctive 
character and importance; and to him, therefore, we owe 
not only his own delightful and inimitable essays, but a host 
of others that have followed — longo intervallo — in the same 
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path. And as Macaulay almost originated this form of litera- 
ture, so he perfected it. In him it appears almost in its 
inception, and absolutely in its maturity. His writings are 
consequently a splendid series of critical and historical mono- 
graphs —they are a magnificent picture gallery, through which 
we wander in admiring amazement at the variety of the sub- 
jects treated, and the affluence of wealth which the hand of 
the master has lavished upon the treatment. Scarcely any 
department of literary or political history has escaped his 
scrutinizing eye and his indefatigable research. And his 
subjects are generally of commanding interest. The men are 
representative men, worthy to be made the central figures in a 
noble history piece — worthy, in some cases, to stand out in 
bold relief from the broadly delineated back-ground of their 
age. ‘The events are generally representative events. They 
belong to those nodes and crises of human history, where the 
various currents that have been silently, it may be, wearing 
upon their channels, at length burst forth in resistless power, 
throw down the old barriers, efface the old land-marks, and 


sweep forward amidst a new and changed order of things. 


Let the reader glance at the names which Macaulay has made 
the centres of his historical pictures—to which he has attached 
his delineations of the political movements or the moral 
characteristics of an age. Milton, Bacon, Johnson, Dryden, 
Bunyan, Addison, Byron, in literature ; Burleigh, Hampden, 
Cromwell, Chatham, Pitt, Clive, Hastings, Mirabeau, Freder- 
ick the Great, in politics and history, are among the central 
figures of his canvas, with whose portraiture he has brought 
into vivid relation the great men, events, and characteristics 
of their times. For with Macaulay the individual and the 
scene are never isolated. They are portrayed in living rela- 
tion to the men and the scenes of their own and of preceding 
times. He traces back the causes which have made them 
what they are. And his clear, keen vision sweeps the wide 
theatre on which they move, and brings all the various actors 
into due relation to the prominent figure. Philosophy and 
imagination thus lend their blended charms to the scene. 
His mind is not indeed profoundly metaphysical or philo- 
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sophical ; but it is thoroughly logical and highly imaginative. 
It combines large generalizing with large dramatic power. 
Tle at once resolves the concrete into the general, and em- 
bodies the general in the concrete. He is at once sufficiently 
profound and thoroughly dramatic, and, by this union, wields 
an undisputed mastery over the most cultivated readers. The 
lines of his pictures are drawn with a bold, free, powerful 
hand ; the figures all stand out sharply individualized, and 
reposing on the broad and strongly drawn back-ground of 
the age. 

Compare in this respect Macaulay with Sir James Stephen, 
the writer who approaches nearest him in his own peculiar 
walk of rounded historical monographs. Stephen is per- 
haps not less deeply read than Macaulay in the special sub- 
jects which he treats; his mind is of a finer texture, and is 
highly cultured ; his style has a more sustained and fastidious 
elegance ; and his philosophic temperament and Christian 
faith have enabled him to fathom more deeply the profounder 
mysteries of our spiritual being. THis subjects, too, if less 
generally attractive, are, to the philosophical student of his- 
tory, of not inferior interest. But instructive and delightful 
as is Sir James, he lacks the dramatic element which is the 
talisman of Macaulay’s power. THis coloring is comparatively 
faint and cold ; his page has comparatively little dramatic life 
and movement; and he fails, also, to bring before us, as a 
strong back-ground and support to his pictures, the general 
features of the age. Take, for example, his sketch of the 
Port Royal. We have of that, indeed, a thrilling and most 
admirable sketch; but we have little but the Port Royal 
and its immediate inmates and fortunes. France, social, po- 
litical, literary, religious, the king, the court, the people, priest 
and monk, Jesuit end Jansenist, that would have started into 
life on the glowing page of Macaulay, and moved and breathed 
in vital and interpretative harmony with the central charac- 
ters of the description, come but faintly into view in Stephen’s 
still noble essay, and leave the reader half in doubt whether 
the scenes might not as well have transpired in St. Peters- 
burgh as in and near the capital of France. The life of Hil- 
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debrand stood in so large connections with his age, that the 
fault in this case is less obvious ; still, all Stephen’s pictures 
want the glowing dramatic element, and lack that vital union 
of the specific scene with the broad features of the age, which 
make Macaulay’s narratives at once so fascinating and so in- 
structive. The latter comes to his subject, reeking hot with 
the study of all the tumultuous scenes and manifold features 
of the great drama of which it forms a part. The age is con- 
jured up before us, all its busy actors, all its passions, all its 
elements of varied interest, all its minutest features, real and 
living as the world that lies around us. All is energetic, im- 
passioned, life-like. The author’s affluence of memory impairs 
neither the vigor of his judgment, nor the vividness of his 
imagination. All the stores of illustration that either history 
or literature can furnish, seem to lie at his command, yet with- 
out breaking the thread or the charm of his bold, rapid, pic- 
turesque narrative. 

His style is in perfect keeping with these qualities, and is, 
in fact, the outgrowth and exponent of his whole intellectual 
character. It is plain, simple, direct, nervorsly energetic, 
luminously transparent. His winged words hasten to their 
mark with the precision, rapidity and directness of an arrow. 
No shade of doubt weakens the dogmatic decisiveness of the 
idea; no momentary vacillation turns aside the sure and 
sweeping current of the expression. His words are generally 
the plainest, the simplest, the commonest, which the exact 
statement of the thought admits. The homely Saxon terms 
are commonly preferred to their more dignified, classical equiy- 
alents ; and if the word happens to be coarse, almost vulgar, 
no undue fastidiousness prevents its being made to render the 
special service for which he needs it. If he wishes to say 
that Courtnay “snarles” at the Whigs, he says so; if he 
means to say that Temple “ would rather leave his country in 
a scrape than get into a scrape himself,” he does not stick at 
the coarseness of the expression. Such homely Saxon terms 
and idioms abound in his writings, and show how thoroughly 
he understands that law of good writing, which consists in first 
determining what you wish to say, and then saying it. He is 
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. consummate master of style, and the precise word, whether 
humble or dignified, ever stands the ready and energetic ser- 
vitor of his thought. No writer uses words with a more abso- 
lute precision. His thought definite, compact, energetic, 
shapes itself into equally definite, energetic and compact ex- 
pression. As the one was clearly cut, sharply defined, thor- 
oughly individualized, so was the other. Nowhere else in the 
English language is there such a store-house of short, sharp, 
terse expressions, in which the thought seems fairly crowded 
and jammed into the words. “An acre in Middlesex is worth 
a principality in Utopia,” is Macaulay’s condensed statement 
of the familiar truth that the smallest practicable is worth more 
than the vastest merely ideal good. “ What the Frenchman 
is to the Englishman, what the Italian is to the Frenchman, 
what the Hindoo’is to the Italian, what the Bengalee is to other 
Hindoos, that was Nuncomar to other Bengalees,” is the re- 
markable and rapidly descending ladder by which he con- 
ducts down that personage to the lowest abyss of infamy. 
Strafford deserted his party and “hated them ever after with 
the deadly hatred of a renegade.” Borgia, “trained in an un- 
warlike profession, formed a gallant army out of the dregs of 
an unwarlike people ”—a statement whose emphatic terseness 
it would seem difficult to transcend. but it is useless to 
multiply examples such as every page would furnish in num- 
bers that make his writings an exhaustless reservoir of nervous 
and emphatic English. 

But the words are not more skilfully selected than harmoni- 
ously combined. Macaulay’s acute ear for rythm is not less 
apparent in his prose than in his poetry. Hence the swinging 
movement, and the regularly balanced structure of his sen- 
tences. He often runs on for a while in a series of short, 
sharp, epigrammatic sentences; but as he warms with his 
subject, as the tone of sentiment deepens and approaches its 
climax, the sentences become longer, the clauses swell with a 
rounded fulness, and he reaches the climax of the thought on 
a tenth-wave of oceanic melody and grandeur. We are not 
unaware of the faultiness of his style. It has a uniformity 
which amounts to mannerism. The regularly balanced clauses, 
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the epigrammatic antithesis, do not belong to the highest 
melodies of diction. They remind one of the measured march 
of the grenadier to the music of fife and drum, rather than of the 
free and lofty movement of the giant. They are not the organ 
melodies of Burke or Jeremy Taylor; they lack the calm, 
dignified majesty of Robert Hall, or Mackintosh ; and yet in 
Macaulay they are not affected. They are no product of a 
special devotion to sentence-making. They are the natural, 
self-evolved offspring of his whole mode of thinking. He 
wrote energetically because he thought energetically. He 
wrote antithetically because he thought in antithesis. The 
peculiar swing and swell of his sentences was as natural as 
his breath. And whatever be his faults, he has given us 
some of the most harmonious and brilliant writing in the 
English language. We may complain that he has bound it up 
too closely, that he has fettered its free and elastic movement, 
that he has chained by the cords of a close and artificial rhythm 
the harmonies which should be manifold and varied as the 
music of the wind-swept forest; yet it cannot be denied 
that there are elements of harmony and of power in the Eng- 
lish tongue, of which Macaulay—like Demosthenes in the 
Greek—has given us the first adequate conception ; and while 
we go to the writers of the seventeenth century for the Platonic 
breadth and fulness of the language, for the majestic freedom 
of its unfettered movement, we must go to Macaulay to see 
what it can do when it enters the arena a trained and girded 
athlete, every limb developed into its utmost symmetry, and 
every blow and every movement directed with definite pur- 
pose, and unerring and most effective aim. 

Before citing two or three examples illustrative of the epi- 
grammatic structure, the measured melody,and the extraordi- 
nary power of Macaulay’s style, we will add, as suggested in 
a recent admirable notice of him in a weekly journal, from 
the pen of one who stands not second to Macaulay in some 
of Macaulay’s best characteristics, and with a far deeper 
and profounder spiritual vision, that he has evidently drawn no 
small portion of the succulence and vigor of his style from the 
Vol. xxvii—2 
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simple and sublime diction and imagery of the English Bible 
—that Bible with which his early training had made him fa- 
miliar. The glowing narratives and the sublime descriptions 
of prophets and evangelists had wrought ineffaceably upon his 
mind, and he had the good sense and right feeling to draw the 
stores of his illustration and imagery in equal measure from 
Zion and Parnassus. The examples cited in the article alluded 
to might be multiplied indefinitely from his writings. “These 
things,” says he, “ were done in the green tree, what was to be 
done in the dry?” Of Machiavelli he says, “in the energetic 
language of the prophet, he was mad for the sight of his eyes 
which he saw.” “The time had not yet come,” he says 
again, “when eloquence was to be gagged and reason hood- 
winked : when the poet’s harp was to be hung on the willows 
of Arno, and the right hand of the painter to forget its cun- 
ning.” 

But accessible as are the works of Macaulay, our readers will 
pardon us for citing one or two samples of his peculiar and 
brilliant rhetoric. We need not remark that we do not regard 
them as altogether models for imitation. Macaulay is a writer 
to be carefully studied, to be warmly admired, but to be imi- 
tated only with great discretion. .A man’s style, like his gait, 
his intonations, his gestures, are part of himself, the natural 
product of his whole being, and what we may admire or toler- 
ate in the original, where all is in keeping, often becomes intol- 
erable when grafted upon a foreign stock of thought and char- 
acter. The student of style who would avoid a disagreeable 
mannerism, should blend his reading of Macaulay with large 
infusions from writers of a calmer mood, like Jeremy Taylor 
and Burke, Robert Hall and Mackintosh. 

The following two passages are from the article on Machia- 
velli. The first is his sketch of the Italian statesman of the 
middle ages ; the second of the character of Cesar Borgia : 


“The character of the Italian statesman seems, at first sight, a collection of 
contradictions, a phantom as monstrous as the portress of hell in Milton, half 
divinity, half snake, majestic and beautiful above, grovelling and poisonous 
below. We see a man, whose thoughts and words have no connection with 
each other; who never hesitates at an oath when he wishes to seduce, who 
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never wants a pretext when he is inclined to betray. His cruelties spring, not 
from the heat of blood, or the insanity of uncontrolled power, but from deep 
and cool meditation, His passions, like well-trained troops, are impetuous by 
rule, and, in their most headstrong fury, never forget the discipline to which 
they have been accustomed. His whole soul is occupied with vast and com- 
plicated schemes of ambition. Yet his aspect and language exhibit nothing 
but philosophic moderation. Hatred and revenge eat into his heart ; yet every 
look is a cordial smile, every gesture a familiar caress. He never excites the 
suspicion of his adversary by petty provocations. His purpose is disclosed 
only when it is accomplished, His face is unruffled, his speech is courteous, 
till vigilance is laid asleep, till a vital point is exposed, till a sure aim is taken ; 
and then he strikes — for the first and last time. Military courage, the boast 
of the sottish German, the frivolous and prating Frenchman, the romantic and 
arrogant Spaniard, he neither possesses nor values. He shuns danger, not 
because he is insensible to shame, but because, in the society in which he lives, 
timidity has ceased to be shameful. To do an injury openly, is, in his estima- 
tion, as wicked as to do it secretly, and far less profitable. With him the most 
honorable means are — the surest, the speediest, and the darkest. He cannot 
comprehend how a man should scruple to deceive him whom he does not scruple 
to destroy. He would think it madness to declare open hostilities against a 
rival whom he might stab in a friendly embrace, or poison in a consecrated 
wafer. 

“Yet this man, black with the vices which we consider as most loathsome — 
traitor, hy procrite, coward, assassin -—- was by no means destitute even of those 
virtues which we generally consider as indicating superior elevation of char- 
acter. In civil courage, in perseverance, in presence of mind, those barbarous 
warriors who were foremost in the battle or the breach, were far his inferiors. 
Even the dangers which he avoided, with a caution almost pusillanimous, never 
confused his perceptions, never paralyzed his inventive faculties, never wrung 
out one secret from his ready tongue and his inscrutable brow. Though a 
dangerous enemy, and a still more dangerous accomplice, he was a just and 
beneficent ruler, With so much unfairness in his policy, there was an extra- 
ordinary degree of fairness in his intellect. Indifferent to truth in the trans- 
actions of life, he was honestly devoted to the pursuit of truth in the researches 
of speculation. Wanton cruelty was not in his nature. On the contrary, 
where no political object was at stake, his disposition was soft and humane. 

he susceptibility of his nerves, and the activity of his imagination, inclined 
him to sympathize with the feelings of others, and to delight in the charities 
and courtesies of social life. Perpetually descending to actions which might 
seem to mark a mind diseased through all its faculties, he had nevertheless an 
exquisite sensibility both for the natural and the moral sublime, for every 
graceful and every lofty conception, Habits of petty intrigue and dissimula- 
tion might have rendered him incapable of great general views; but that the 
expanding effect of his philosophical studies counteracted the narrowing ten- 
dency. He had the keenest enjoyment of wit, eloquence, and poetry. The 
fine arts profited alike by the severity of his judgment and the liberality of 
his patronage. The portraits of some of the remarkable Italians of those times 
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are perfectly in harmony with this description. Ample and majestic foreheads ; 
brows strong and dark, but not frowning; eyes of which the calm full gaze, 






while it expresses nothing, seems to discern every thing; cheeks pale with 





“ thought and sedentary habits; lips formed with feminine delicacy, but com- 






pressed with more than masculine decision, mark out men at once enterprising 






and apprehensive ; men equally skilled in detecting the purposes of others, and 





in concealing their own; men who must have been formidable enemies and 






unsafe allies; but men, at the same time, whose tempers were mild and equa- 





ble, and who possessed an amplitude and subtlety of mind which would have 






rendered then eminent either in active or in contemplative life, and fitted them 





either to govern or instruct mankind.” 







* * * * * * * 








“We have mentioned Borgia. It is impossible not to pause for a moment 


on the name of a man in whom the political morality of Italy was so strongly 





personified, partially blended with the sterner lineaments of the Spanish char- 





acter. On two important occasions Machiavelli was admitted to his society ; 
onee, at the moment when his splendid villany achieved its most signal tri- 
umph, when he caught in one snare and crushed at one blow all his most for- 
midable rivals, and again when, exhausted by disease and overwhelmed by 
misfortunes, Which no human prudence could have averted, he was the prisoner 
of the deadliest enemy of his house. These interviews between the greatest 
speculative and the greatest practical statesmen of the age, are fully deseribed 
in the correspondence, and form, perhaps, the most interesting part of it. From 
some passages in the Prince, and perhaps also from some indistinct traditions, 
several writers have supposed a connection between those remarkable men 
much closer than ever existed. The Envoy has even been accused of promoting 
the crimes of the artful and merciless tyrant. But from the official documents, 
it is clear that their intercourse, though ostensibly amicable, was in reality 
hostile. It cannot be doubted, however, that the imagination of Machiavelli 
was strongly impressed, and his speculations on government colored, by the 

















observations which he made on the singular character, and equally singular 
fortunes, of a man who, under such disadvantages, had achieved such exploits ; 
who, when sensuality, varied through innumerable forms, could no longer 








stimulate his sated mind, found a more powerful and durable excitement in the 






intense thirst of empire and revenge ;— who emerged from the sloth and luxury 





of the Roman purple, the first prince and general of the age ; — who, trained 






in an unwarlike profession, formed a gallant army out of the dregs of an un- 
warlike people ; — who, after acquiring sovereignty by destroying his enemies, 
acquired popularity by destroying his tools ;— who had begun to employ for 
the most salutary ends the power which he had attained by the most atrocious 
means ; —— who tolerated within the sphere of his iron despotism no plunderer 
or oppressor but himself ;-- and who fell at last amidst the mingled curses and 
regrets of a people, of whom his genius had been the wonder, and might have 














been the salvation,” . : 


We have space only for the following specimen of Mac- 
aulay’s power of literary illustration. In his second article on 
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Lord Chatham, he is illustrating the process by which Whigs 
and Tories reciprocally exchanged characters amidst the curi- 
ous transformations of English politics : 

“Dante tells us that he saw, in Malebolge, a strange encounter between a 
human form anda serpent. The enemies, after cruel wounds inflicted, stood 
for a time glaring at each other. A great cloud surrounded them, and then a 
wonderful metamorphosis began. Each creature was transfigured into the 
likeness of its antagonist. The serpent’s tail divided itself into two legs; the 
man’s legs intertwined themselves into a tail. The body of the serpent put 
forth arms; the arms of the man shrank into his body. At length the serpent 
stood up a man, and spake ; the man sank down a serpent, and glided hissing 
away. Something like this was the transformation which, during the reign of 
George the First, befell the two English parties. Each gradually took the 
shape and color of its foe; till at length the Tory rose up erect the zealot of 
freedom, and the Whig crawled and licked the dust at the feet of power.” 


The faults of Mr. Macaulay’s style are upon the surface. 
A strong tendency to dogmatism and to rhetorical exagger- 
ation. He never doubts. He never puts his statements in a 
way which admits the possibility of any other conclusion than 
that at which he has arrived. He rarely states his position 
with any qualification. His colors are all of the strongest and 
the brightest ; no softening and subdued tints, no delicate 
shadings relieve the violent contrasts of his} pictures. He 
lacks, too, in that repose which we feel to belong to the high- 
est forms of intellectual action. He hurries his reader on with 
an eager impetuosity, which, though stimulating, exciting, and 
for a while delightful, becomes at last almost wearisome. His 
dogmatic positiveness, and his high coloring, naturally, also, 
awaken in his readers a degree of distrust. We feel a confi- 
dence in the calm, philosophical serenity of Mackintosh, or 
in the dignified and stately movement of Burke, which we 
refuse to accord to the perpetual flash and glitter of Mac- 
aulay’s brilliant antithesis. We half suspect some illusion 
practised upon our understandings, and find ourselves thrown 
into an involuntary attitude of resistance to the rhetorical 
coup de main by which he would lead us captive. We ques- 
tion, naturally, either the candor or the ability of the man 
who never doubts, for we know that all moral questions have 
two sides, and that the profoundest thinkers, and the widest 
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investigators, are, in general, least disposed to dogmatize. 
And from these qualities springs the fact to which Mr. Whip- 
ple has justly adverted, and which every reader of these 
essays must have felt, that Macaulay is the least suggestive 
of all our able writers. He so disposes the elements of his 
subject, so completely excludes every opposing or modifying 
consideration, rounds off his discussion so completely, that he 
leaves the conviction that there is nothing more to be said or 
thought. The work is all done to the reader’s hand. The 
road is thrown up, thoroughly graded and levelled, and he 
has nothing to do but to travel it. The picture is finished, 
and he has only to gaze upon, and admire it. The landscape 
is spread before him, with every object lying in luminous 
distinctness, and there are no vistas left open through which 
he may catch glimpses of any yet grander, vaster scenes than 
those on which he gazes. 

That Macaulay is aman of genius it were of course idle to 
deny ; but it would be perhaps equally idle to claim for him a 
genius of the very highest order. His is not one of the loftiest 
thrones, —his not a sovereignty over the noblest provinces 
in the realm of intellect. In the mere attribute of genius, the 
seer-like faculty that sees beyond the realm of the actual, in 
high creative imagination, and in the power of profound spec- 
lation, he was inferior to some of his contemporaries. He 
does not startle and rivet us with those abrupt massive frag- 
ments of thought which arrest our progress in the rugged 
pages of Carlyle. He possesses little of that power of intro- 
spection, of penetrating to the recesses of our intellectual and 
moral being which has made Coleridge almost the founder of 
a philosophy. He has not the transcendently magnificent 
march that makes De Quincey move, with his ponderous en- 
dowments of learning, logic, and imagination, like a giant 
among men, or rather like a Titan among giants. He has not 
the breadth and grandeur of style; the wide-seecing, compre- 
hensive vision, the oriental opulence and splendor of imagery 
that lavish such untold treasures of thought and diction on 
the speculations of Burke. Macaulay is asolid, robust, down- 
right, common-sense Englishman. He is of the earth, earthy, 
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and never, so far as he can avoid it, looks up into the heaven 
above, or down into the depths beneath. If he erred, he 
would err in precisely the opposite direction from burke. 
Burke is steeped in imagination and sentiment. Macaulay 
has less imagination, and almost no sentiment. Burke 
would idealize the actual ; Macaulay would actualize the ideal. 
Burke would sublimate truth into a gorgeous shifting cloud of 
sentiment ; Macaulay would precipitate a sentiment, leaving 
only a residuum of hard and naked fact. Burke would mis- 
take the phrenzy of the Sibyl for inspiration ; Macaulay would 
mistake the inspiration of the genuine vates for phrenzy. 
Indeed, the magnificently sportive verse of the imperial bard 
who places “the Poet” in the same category with “the luna- 
tic and the lover,” as being “ of imagination all compact,” is 
accepted by Macaulay as literal truth, and on the assumption 
that poetry is allied to illusion, he founds Milton’s claim to 
preéminent admiration for having achieved a sublime epic 
poem in an age of science and of criticism! If Burke erred 
in his analysis, it would be because he allowed his imagination 
to outrun his philosophy ; if Macaulay erred, it would be be- 
cause he allowed both his philosophy and his imagination to 
be overridden by a downright, dogged, superficial English 
sense. Here, in truth was Macaulay’s grand failure. His 
mind was sharp and discriminating, his logic sound and vigor- 
ous, and, within the sphere of his survey, his analyses were 
perfect and exhaustive. But his sphere was not the broadest 
and the highest. There were regions of human thought which 
he hardly entered, and never explored; there were depths 
of spiritual truth which he never fathomed ; and hence 
while one of the most learned, the most brilliant, the most 
engaging, and the most instructive of writers, he is not one of 
the most profound, nor—apart even from the defectiveness 
of his religious opinions—does he teach us the sublimest 
spiritual philosophy. 

It is not difficult to discern evidences almost painful of 
this want of ideality —of a deep spiritual insight, in many of 
Macaulay’s discussions. It is strikingly apparent in his essay 
on Lord Bacon, on Ranke’s History of the Popes, and on AMil- 
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ton. Let us examine for a moment in the latter the sophism to 
which we have referred above, that the progress of civilization 
is unfavorable to the highest productions of poetical genius, and 
that the loftiest inspirations of poesy belong naturally to an 
uncultivated age: that Milton showed his highest power in 
triumphing over the obstacles of an age of light and culture, 
while the author of the Iliad is shorn of half his laurels when we 
remember that his work was produced amidst the congenial in- 
fluences of semi-barbarism! Of course thestatement ofthe para- 
dox is enough to refute it. But let us still ask for a moment in 
what consists the chilling influence of civilization upon poetry. 
Does it affect the substance or the form, the spirit or the style? 
Do knowledge and culture freeze the genial currents of the 
soul, and curb the wing of imagination? True, a certain charm 
with which our infancy had invested the outward world is dis- 
pelled. The gods have withdrawn from their homes upon 
Olympus, and the Fawns and the Naiads cease to wander 
in the woods and to bathe in the fountains. But isthe rod of 
poetical enchantment broken? Are the sources of the poet’s 
inspiration really less deep, less abundant, or less exciting? Is 
that temple of thought and truth into which knowledge con- 
ducts the soul, and in which she reveals to him mysteries which 
the uncultivated mind had never dreamed of, enlarges infi- 
nitely to his vision the realms of material nature, and beyond 
that lights up to him a still vaster realm of spiritual truth—is 
this really less calculated to awaken the noblest inspirations 
of song? Are “Essays on Criticism,” and “Botanic Gardens” 
really the highest legitimate poetical fruits of a cultivated 
age? Milton’s own matchless poem should have shamed 
Macaulay out of his theory; for its excellencies, its transcen- 
dent sublimities—in a far higher degree than its defects—are 
such as only an age of profound culture could have produced. 

Or is the difficulty in language? In becoming more copi- 
ous, complex and abstract, has it become less fitted to embody 
the burning thoughts and living images of the poet? We ad- 
mit that along with the simplicity, language may, in its prog- 
ress, have lost something of the freshness and vivacity 
of its ruder age. Its words have become less picturesque 
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in their form, less single and vivid in their impression. 
But what they have lost in simplicity is a thousand fold made 
up by their gain in depth, variety and richness ; by the wider 
vistas of thought which they open, and the richer associations 
which cluster round them. Nothing, in fact, gains more from 
time and culture than language. It is deepened, refined, 
mellowed. It enriches itself with all the intellectual spoils of 
the people that employ it. Hence its effects, if less instantane- 
ously potent, are deeper and more abiding. “ Striking the 
electric chain with which we are darkly bound,” its vibrations 
thrill along the chords of the heart, and its echoes ring in all 
the secret chambers of the soul. If it presents less vivid pictures 
to the eye of the body, it presents more vivid pictures to the 
eye of the mind. If it is less adapted to the poetry of sense 
—which we doubt— it is far more adapted to the poetry of 
imagination. 

Thus compare the diction of Homer and Milton. No 
statement can exaggerate the vivacious brilliancy of Homer’s 
language —the quick glancing power of its winged words, 
the vividness of its rapidly alternating pictures. The ship 
cleaving the dark blue waves of the ocean; the fierce, stern 
tread of hostile armies rushing to the war ; the din, the tumult, 
the horror of the battle field ; Apollo with darkening wrath and 
clanging bow descending from Olympus ; Andromache smil- 
ing through her tears, as with mournful foreboding she 
places her infant son in the hands of Hector; Achilles rush- 
ing forth arrayed in divine panoply and terror, breasting the 
swelling fury of the war, and throwing back the tide of de- 
struction that swept towards the Grecian ships; to all this the 
graphic pencil of Homer does inimitable justice. But. Ho- 
mer’s pictures, splendid as they are, are surface pictures. 
There are no hidden meanings, no deeps of thought into which 
the soul descends for lingering contemplation; no words 
which are key-notes awakening the spirit’s melodies, 


Untwisting all the links that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 


But here is the realm of Milton’s mastery: His words, as 
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Macaulay himself admits and declares, are charmed. Their 
meaning bears no proportion to their effect. With wizard sor- 
cery they transport us to fairy realms, and leave us to revel 
in magnificent images of our own creation. Read Homer, and 
you pass over a landscape varied, picturesque, enchanting 
the sense with successive scenes of beauty and grandeur. 
Read Milton, and you enter a Gothic cathedral, whose storied 
towers have gathered the awful hoar of ages, in whose “ dim 
religious light,” and amidst the peal of whose organ melodies 
the soul is swept into visions of other years, and gazes on its 
long vanished pageants of chivalry and devotion. 

Still more greviously does Macaulay err in his essay on 
Lord Bacon, and still more signally display his tendency to 
superficial views. We say nothing of his estimate of the 
character or philosophy of the great father of modern science, 
but refer now only to his grossly inadequate and unjust 
estimate of the philosophy of the ancients. That philosophy 
had undoubtedly abundance of faults, and it was very far 
from reaching the height which it sought so sedulously to 
attain. But it was by no means so destitute of fruit as Macau- 
lay represents it. All the toil of all the generations that 
labored in the fields of philosophy, from the time when Soc- 
rates swept the current of Grecian thinking into its new 
channels of political and moral speculation, to the time when 
Justinian closed the schools of Athens upon the vagaries of 
Neo-Platonism, had not been exhausted upon a mere harvest of 
thorns. The fruit indeed was small compared with the labor, 
but it was none the less real, and it was the noblest fruit that 
ever ripened on the soil of Paganism. Indeed, it may well be 
questioned whether those intellectual and moral speculations 
which turned the eyes of men in upon themselves, and upward 
to some higher and nobler good, were not better for Paganism 
than would have been the most splendid discoveries in physi- 
cal science, which should have poured in upon the people the 
corrupting luxuries of wealth, without kindling in their hearts 
any aspirations after virtue. And how a man of Macaulay’s 
high intelligence, could range through a work like Plato’s 
Republic, singling out for condemnation certain transcendental 
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views regarding some specific points of science, and make no 
account of its lofty morality, of its deep religiousness of tone, 
and find in them no offset to its errors, is almost inexplicable. 
We can refer it only to a prevailing tendency to dwell in 
the material, the palpable, which we are compelled to regard 
as characteristic of Macaulay. 

Still more striking in its exhibition, and more serious in its 
results, is the superficial character of Macaulay’s thinking, as 
displayed in his article on Ranke’s History of Papacy. In 
this essay, he surveys the various fortunes that have befallen 
the Roman Catholic Church, and draws alike from the inter- 
nal probabilities of the case and from history, his horoscope 
of her future fortunes. No paper which Macaulay has writ- 
ten, shows more finely his power of historical combination. 
He marshalls the facts of history with a Napoleonic mastery 
of the field of view, and, if his grasp had embraced ald the 
elements which enter into the great conflict between Popery 
and Protestantism — if there were no corps de reserve, no hid- 
den forces on which the latter could fall back — we do not see 
but that his argument would be irrefragable, and that the 
Romish church, as she saw the origin, might be destined to 
see the dissolution of all the great empires of the world ; as 
she was flourishing before the Franks crossed the Rhine, be- 
fore the Saxons invaded Britain, before the dawning greatness 
of that Imperial Power whose dominion looks at once on the 
rising and the setting sun, so might survive its overthrow, 
and flourish still in undecayed grandeur, when — to use his own 
celebrated language — “a traveller from New Zealand should 
take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s.” But, strangely enough for a son of 
Christian parents, and an apparent believer in the Christianity 
of his country, Macaulay entirely, and, it would seem, studi- 
ously, ignores the existence of any spiritual agency pledged 
to the support of Protestantism. He does not, so far as we 
remember, remotely intimate that there are higher and spirit- 
ual causes, powers of the unseen world, upon which Chris- 
tianity inay rely for her final conquest. He does not tell us 
that the Messiah who founded the Christian church, and who 
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pledged to its disciples his perpetual presence, though he may 
seem for ages to look on as an indifferent spectator, and leave 
the combatants to their own natural powers, and to the vary- 
ing fortunes of a seemingly doubtful field, will at length gird 
on the panoply, and mount the “chariot of God’s almighti- 
ness,” and put to headlong rout all the banded forces of the 
enemies of his church. For more than four hundred years 
the children of Israel groaned in their Egyptian bondage, and 
probably the prospect of their deliverance was never darker 
to the human eye than one month before they were led forth 
with a high and outstretched arm, and the waters of the Red 
Sea whelmed the impious monarch and chariots of Egypt. 
Any one who should have looked at the power and splendor 
of the Pharaohs, and seen the multitudes of Israel toiling in a 
helpless servitude, and forgotten or been ignorant of the God 
of their Fathers, and of his covenant promise, would have 
deemed any dream of their deliverance to be the extremity 
of fanaticism. And so, to calculate the fortunes of Christian- 
ity —and we mean not the misnamed Christianity which is 
half Paganism, but the system which rests on the unadulter- 
ated truth of the Word of God, — without taking into account 
the pledged power and codperation of its great Author, is to 
attempt the solution of a problem from which you have elimi- 
nated its most essential elements. 

We do not, indeed, deny that it is a perfectly legitimate 
proceeding to examine the problem of the probable issues of 
the Protestant struggle with the Papacy, on the lower ground 
of the teachings of history, and the intrinsic qualities and ca- 
pabilities of the two systems, thus confessedly and for the 
moment, setting aside the higher and decisive question of a su- 
pernatural indwelling presence. But such is apparently not 
Mr. Macaulay’s purpose. He does not seem to be conscious 
that his survey does not include every legitimate element that 
goes to the solution of the problem. And the conclusion to 
which he seems to have arrived, is that the prospects of the 
Roman Catholic Church for a permanent existence, and an 
ultimate iriumph over every other form of religion, may be 
fairly deduced alike from the intrinsic probabilities of the 
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case, and from the facts of history. We do not believe, indeed, 
that, even setting aside the great fact of the presence of the 
Divine Spirit in the church, Mr. Macaulay has grasped the 
profoundest elements of the subject, and his opening argu- 
ment, in which he draws a contrast between physical and 
theological science, is certainly erroneous. We can allude to 
but asingle point. Because the Scriptures are alike in the hands 
of Christians in all ages, we have, he argues, no guaranty 
for any certain advance in general soundness of theological 
belief. We might reply with nearly equal justice, that, because 
the book of nature is open to the eyes of men in all ages, there 
can be no certainty of general progress in the knowledge of 
physical truth. For the laws which control the interpretation 
of the two volumes —of Nature and Revelation — are not so 
utterly diverse as men are liable to suppose. Revelation, too, 
has its profound mysteries, its difficulties of language, of style, 
of rhetorical structure, of historical allusion — its obscure hints 
of truth —its apparent contradictions — all of which demand 
scarcely less patience, less industry, less candor, less acuteness, 
and less justness of method, than are demanded for the inter- 
pretation of nature. To the superficial eye, the elements 
which enter into the knowledge of nature are more complex, 
various, and inaccessible, but penetrate beneath the surface, 
and the elements of Biblical science are not less complex, and 
are more abstruse. The great truths which in Revelation lie 
open to all, but answer to the great facts that are patent on 
the face of nature. In both alike, and in Revelation even 
more than in nature, its broader, deeper mysteries, its higher 
glories, its full and manifold harmonies of truth, are rendered 
up only to the severe and searching inquisitions, and. just 
methods of a sound Biblical science. And while no sure 
guaranty can ever be furnished against the vagaries and errors 
of individual minds, none can doubt that in general the science 
of Biblical Interpretation is advancing ; difficulties are being 
cleared up; sure results are established on the basis of right 
principles ; and, for the great body of enlightened Christians, 
idle dreams and fancies of interpretation, such as were once 
soberly entertained by men of the highest intelligence, are 
being swept away forever. 
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We fear, indeed, from other indications in Mr. Macaulay’s 
writings, that he has no proper faith in Protestantism, as a 
strictly spiritual and divinely inspired system ; that he has 
no confidence in that great radical change, that divinely 
wrought transformation of man’s moral nature, on which all 
true faith in the supernatural presence and agency of Christ 
in the church must ultimately rest. The test of a man’s whole 
circle of ideas on this subject will be found in his affirmation 
or denial of a spiritual regeneration. If there be sucha thing 
—if men are born from above through faith in Christ, and by 
the Spirit of Gud, then [the permanent guidance and illu- 
mination of the whole body of believers by that Spirit, and 
the final triumph of the church which they compose, fol- 
low with the certainty of demonstration. If not, then the 
whole doctrine of a Spiritual presence and power in the church 
falls to the ground, and the problem of the triumph or over- 
throw of any and every form of religious faith is to be made 
out by a simple consideration of its inherent forces, the laws 
of the human mind, and the lessons of experience. That Mr. 
Macaulay recognized any such spiritual agency effecting a rad- 
ical renovation of human character, we regret that we see no 
suflicient reason for believing. His delineations of the Puri- 
tans, neither in his essays nor in his history, imply any such 
belief* Hampden is with him a very favorite character, and 
he gives us a genial sketch of this noble Puritan leader, of 
whom Baxter said that one of the prospective attractions 
of Heaven was the anticipated society of John Hampden. 
Yet the great and marked change which took place in the 
character of Hampden at the age of twenty-five, Macaulay 
takes special pains to explain from purely natural causes, from 
his being then married to the woman whom he loved, from 
his entering into political life, and from the fact that ‘a mind 
so happily constituted as his, would naturally under such cir- 
cumstances, relinquish the pleasures of dissipation, for dgmes- 
tic enjoyments and public duties.” 

These, we confess, are serious drawbacks to the pleasure with 
which we contemplate Mr. Macaulay’s character and influ- 
ence as a literary instructor. Of religion as a general element 
in the constitution of man, and ‘as a central and controlling 
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force in politics and history—of the church as an organization 
—he fully appreciates the importance; and every step of its 
outward progress he has most carefully and in general can- 
didly studied. And we feel something of the same regret in 
finding that a writer who deals so intelligently, so fairly, so 
fully, with religion as an organization and as a system of 
speculative faith, whose moral sense is generally so strong 
and pure, whose instincts and judgments are unhesitatingly on 
the side of the right, has yet failed of an abiding and pro- 
found conviction of the divinity and spiritual power of our 
faith, that we feel when we see a scholar like Gesenius or 
De Wette, devoting himself to a life-long elucidation of those 
Sacred Records whose inspiration he scouts, and many parts 
of which are to him as old wives’ fables. We would fain hope 
better things in regard to Macaulay. We would cherish the 
conviction that the seeds of religious truth planted in his youth- 
ful heart, though they may long have slumbered seemingly in- 
operative, yet were ultimately quickened into a germ of heav- 
enly life, and that the report may not have been without 
foundation that the later period of his career was marked by a 
clearer recognition and experience of the saving and sanctify- 
ing power of the christian faith. It needed but this added 
charm, this crowning glory, to secure to Mr. Macaulay our 
almost unqualified homage and affection, and to render him 
one of the loftiest and the purest, as he is assuredly the most 
fascinating and brilliant, of the great writers of our time. 

Asit is, we cannot part from him without renewedly express- 
ing our adiniration of his varied powers. Asa literary critic, if 
his tastes were not strictly delicate, his perceptions were clear 
and acute, and from his critical verdicts there is commonly no 
appeal. Asa biographer and historical essayist, he has left us a 
series of sketches which will probably always remain unequalled 
of their kind. As an orator, he commanded unwonted respect 
and admiration in that bestschool of modern eloquence, the 
British House of Commons. As a historian he has left behind 
him a noble historical fragment, which needed but to be com- 
pleted to give him an unquestioned place among the world’s 
great expounders of “ Philosophy teaching by example.” Asa 
poet, if his nature was too robust and coarse, if his flight was not 
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high enough, to produce the finest and loftiest poetical effects ; 
if he does not command the wizard enchantments which a crea- 
tive imagination spreads over the pages of Spencer and Milton ; 
if he has not the depth of sentiment, the impassioned tenderness, 
the mingled play of fancy and of feeling, the manifold rythmical 
harmonies of Lord Byron; if he has not the subtle delicacies 
which the etherial genius of Tennyson distils into his verse, 
as the very quintessence and elixir extracted from the inmost 
heart of poetry ; yet he has given us poems glowing with life 
and energy, replete with animated narrative, picturesque de- 
scription, and impassioned declamation, and wrought with a 
harmonious, though somewhat monotonous rhythm. The 
robust vigor of his genius stamps the same clear impress, the 
same sharp ontline on his poetry as on his prose, while his ex- 
actly attuned ear gives us the same flowing rythm and 
measured cadence. AMoncontour is an exquisite little gem of 
the most perfect finish ; the verse, 


“ And the long waving line of the blue Pyrenees,”’ 


is scarcely inferior to that verse of unsurpassed imitative 
melody, 


“ When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee.” 


lvry and Naseby resound with the trumpet-tone of battle, 
and Zhe Lays of Ancient Rome pour “the ring of Chevey 
Chase around the seven-hilled city of the Tiber.” His poems, 
like his prose, and for the same reason, have stamped their 
melodies on the popular mind, and we should part with them 
from our literature with the same regret which we should feel 
in the loss of his portraitures of Milton, Chatham, or Hastings. 
And if, finally, we must deny to Macaulay the divine faculty 
of creative genius ; the large vision and the lofty range of the 
gifted ones who seem tv descend with their sublime gifts from 
another sphere, yet among the men who stand just on the 
boundary of that realm, who have their foot on the earth and 
their head not quite among the stars, no other possesses such 
affluence of intellectual wealth, such variety and amplitude 
of endowments ; no other spreads before us a page at once 
so learned, so instructive, and se enchanting. 
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Ir belongs to those who deny that Infant Baptism is of 
divine institution, to give some reasonable explanation of its 
early origin and extensive prevalence in the Christian church. 
We accept this responsibility ; and it will be our object, in the 
present article, to inquire what relation may be historically 
traced between the introduction of Infant Baptism into the 
church and the early belief in the sacramental efficacy of bap- 
tism. We use this form of expression,—the sacramental 
efficacy of baptism,—as a covenient and compendious one 
for expressing such ideas as these: that baptism washes away 
original sin; that in baptism remission of sins is obtained ; 
that by baptism the subject of it is regenerated ; and that 
without baptism there is no salvation. It is well known that 
all these sentiments and forms of speech are found in ecclesi- 
astical writers of the fourth and fifth centuries. It is well 
known, also, that at the same period the practice of baptizing 
children had already become very general in the church, 
though not as yet by any means universal. Taking this pe- 
riod in the history of the church, then, as our starting point, 
we find the two things in question, — the doctrine of the sacra- 
mental efficacy of baptism, and the practice of baptizing in- 
fants, — coéxistent, and nearly coéxtensive, in the church. Of 
the two, the doctrine seems to have attained more nearly to 
universal prevalence than the practice. In confirmation of 
this opinion, we refer to such cases as that of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, who, writing in the middle of the fourth century, insists 
upon the necessity of baptism to salvation, and yet advises 
that the baptism of children be delayed, where there is no 
Vol. xxvii—3 
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danger of their dying unbaptized, until they are about three 
years of age, at which time they will be capable of being 
catechized.* Gregory’s idea evidently is, that it is better, 
whenever circumstances do not imperatively require haste, 
that children should be baptized on their own profession of 
faith. And the fact that he, the son of a bishop, was not 
baptized until-adult years, confirms still further the opinion 
above expressed. Indeed, we have a whole class of similar 
facts to show that Infant Baptism was not yet practiced by all 
who believed in Baptismal Regeneration. Athanasius, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, as well as Gregory, were all 
baptized after they came to years of manhood.+ Yet they 
were all the children of parents one or both of whom were 
Christian; and of Augustine, Gregory, and Basil, it is recorded 
that they were dedicated to God by their pious mothers in their 
infancy — but not by baptism. And all these fathers were 
believers in the sacramental efficacy of baptism, and advo- 
cates of the baptism of infants. Such facts as these more 
than barely suggest the idea that the prevalence of the prac- 
tice may have been the result of the prevalence of such views 
of the effects of the rite. But, further, we find such views 
distinctly stated as the reason for administering the rite to 
infants. This is the reason which Gregory gives in the passage 
above referred to. “For it is better,’ he says, “that they 
should be sanctified without being aware of it, than that they 
should depart out of the world unsealed and uninitiated.” 
Augustine takes the same view of the necessity of baptism to 
salvation, and even opposes the idea of the Pelagians and 
some others, that children dying unbaptized, though excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven, would not be punished with 
positive torments, but would have assigned to them a separate 
place in the future world, called the “limbus infantium.” 
And, indeed, the doctrine of the eternal perdition of all un- 





* Oration on Baptism (40th), vol. I, p. 658. 

+ Is there a single distinguished teacher of the church, either in the East or 
in the West, during the first four hundred years after Christ, of whom it can 
be made to’appear that he was baptized in infancy ? We know of none. There 
is some probability that Origen was, but no certain proof. 
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baptized infants was expressly affirmed by the Council of 
Carthage, A. D. 418.* : 

Only one thing more is wanting to the proof that the belief 
which is, in the times of which we are now speaking, so ex- 
plicitly declared to be the reason for baptizing infants, was 
the original source of the custom. If we can show that the 
belief of the sacramental efficacy of baptism, or its necessity 
to salvation, was at least as early in its origin as the practice 
of Infant Baptism, then there will remain no reasonable doubt 
that the practice owed its rise and growth to precisely this 
doctrine. This is what we shall now attempt to do. 

Let us examine first the writings attributed to the so-called 
Apostolical Fathers. 

The Epistle of Barnabas is our first witness. And here 
our argument need not be embarrassed by any uncertainty as 
to the genuineness of this Epistle. Let it be granted that it 
was not written by Barnabas, the companion of Paul. We 
know that it is referred to and quoted from as genuine by 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome. It 
is, therefore, certainly more ancient than the oldest of these 
writers. Clement died before A. D. 220. The Epistle at- 
tributed to Barnabas must, therefore, be allowed, whether 
genuine or spurious, to be older than the beginning of the 
third century. If it does not belong, as it professes to do, to 
the latter part of the first century,+ it certainly does belong 
to the second century. The object of the eleventh chapter of 
this Epistle is to show that both baptism and the cross were 
foreshadowed by types in the Old Testament.{ Near the end 
of this chapter, the author makes a quotation apparently from 
Ezek. xlvii: 12, though in language not agreeing with the 
Septuagint any more than with our English version. It reads 
as follows :§ “And there was a river flowing from the right 





* Neander’s History of the Church, vol. IT, p. 669. 
t It purports to have been written shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
See ch. iv and ch, xi. 

¢ The title which Hefele prefixes to this chapter is as follows : “ Baptismum 
et crucerm Deus jam in V, T. praemonstravit.” 

§ We quote from Arch. Wake’s Translation. 
° 
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hand, and there grew up out of it beautiful trees ; and who- 
soever eateth of their fruit shall live forever.” On this pas- 
sage he remarks as follows: “This means, that we go down 
into the water full of sins and pollutions, but come up again 
bringing forth fruit, having in our hearts the fear and hope 
which is in Jesus by the Spirit.” 

The work of Zlermas affords a second testimony to the exag- 
gerated eflicacy attributed to baptism in that early age. This 
work is also mentioned, and attributed to Hermas, by Irenzens 
and by Clement. Irenzeus died at the very opening of the 
third century (A. D. 202). The doctrines which are found in 
this work, must, therefore, have had place in the church in 
the second century. In the First Book, Vision Third, chap- 
ter iii, we find the following passage: “ Hear, then, why the 
tower is built over the waters: it is because your life has been 
saved by water, and shall continue to be so.* Again, in the 
Second Book, Mandate Fourth, chaper iii, near the beginning, 
we read: “And I said to him, now also, Sir, I have heard 
from some teachers, that there is no other true repentance, 
except on the condition that when we descend into the water, 
and receive the remission of our sins, we should not sin there- 
after, but remain in our purity. And he said to me, thou hast 
rightly heard.” 

Passing from the Apostolical Fathers to those of the next 
succeding age, we find ampler and clearer testimonies in re- 
gard to their belief in the sacramental efficacy of baptism. 

Justin Martyr did not long survive the middle of the second 
century. The year 166 is the latest date assigned for his mar- 
tyrdom ; and there is much probability that it occurred three 
years earlier. His first Apology is addressed to Antoninus 
Pius, and is believed to have been written in the year 138 or 
139. In the sixty-sixth chapter of this work, he speaks of 
“the bath on account of remission of sins, and for regenera- 
tion.” In the sixty-first chapter, he says of the candidates 
for baptism: “They are led by us to a place where there is 
water, and, after the manner of regeneration by which we 





* Prope finem. 
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have been regenerated, they are regenerated.” Again, in the 
same chapter: “that we may obtain, throngh the water, re- 
mission of the sins which we have previously committed.” It 
would be injustice to this father not to remark, that he always 
represents repentance and faith in Christ as prerequsite to 
baptism, which he speaks of as “ the water of life, which alone 
is able to cleanse those who hawe repented.”* While, there- 
fore, he speaks of baptism as possessing a regenerative efficacy, 
and as indispensable to the forgiveness of sin, he regards it as 
being preceded by that moral change which, according to the 
views of evangelical Christians of the present day, is the con- 
dition of forgiveness, and the proof of regeneration. Still, the 
forms of expression which he employs, argue an exaggerated 
and unscriptural view of the efficacy of baptism ea opere 
operato. 

Lreneus was Bishop of Lyons from A. D.177 to A. D. 202. 
In his work on Heresies he uses this language: “ As dry flour 
cannot be kneaded into one mass, and formed into one loaf, 
without some liquid, so neither can we, being many, be made 
one in Christ Jesus without the water which is from heaven. 
And as the dry ground, if it do not receive moisture, cannot 
be fruitful, so, also, we being naturally but as a dry tree, 
should never bring forth fruit unto life, without the showers 
that come, at their own will, from heaven. For our bodies 
receive, through the laver, that unity which is destined to 
incorruption ; but our souls receive it by the Holy Spirit. 
Hence both are necessary, since both profit us in respect to a 
godly life.”+ 

We come next to Clement of Alexandria, who lived a little 
way into the third century.{ In his “ Pedagogue,” he says, 
using the form of a dialogue : 


And if He (Christ) was perfect, why was He, being perfect, baptized ? 
It became Him, they say, to fulfil the human profession. 

Very well; I grant it. 

As soon, then, as He was baptized by John, he became perfect. 
Manifestly so. 





— 


* Dial. w. Tryph., 43. t Lib. ITI, ¢. xvi. t He died before 220. 
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He learned nothing more, then, from John. 
Nothing at all. 

He was made perfect, then, by the bath alone, and was sanctified by the 
descent of the Spirit. 

Just so. 

Well, the very same thing takes place with us, who have the Lord for 
our example. Being baptized, we are enlightened; being enlightened, we 
are adopted ; being adopted, we are made perfect ; being perfected, we become 
immortal, .... 

This is also called by the various names of Grace, Illumination, Perfection, 
and Bath. It is the bath, by which we are cleansed from sins; it is the grace, 
by which the punishment of sins is remitted ; it is the illumination, by which 
that saving light is perceived,—that is, by which we clearly discern the 
Divinity ; and we call that perfection, to which nothing is wanting. And 
what is there yet wanting to him who knows God ? * 































Tertullian also died about A. D. 220. He begins his work 
on Baptism, which was written before A. D. 200, with an 
apostrophe to the blessed sacrament of water, by which, being 
washed from the faults committed in our former blindness, we 
are made free, and heirs of eternal life. A little after, he says 
of Christians, that they, like little fishes, are born in the water. 
Again, in another place, he asserts that “it is indifferent 
whether we are baptized in salt water or in fresh, in a river or 
a pool, in a lake or a vat, . . . . since all waters, by an origi- 
nal prerogative,t are suitable to be used in the sacrament of 
sanctification, the name of God being invoked. For the Spirit 
from heaven forthwith descends and broods upon them, sanc- 
tifying them by his power; and when so sanctified, they 
acquire the power of sanctifying.”$ 

We see, from these extracts, that in the earliest age after 
the Apostles, a supernatural efficacy began to be attributed to 
the rite of baptism, and that this opinion develops itself con- 
tinually more and more clearly as we remove further from the 
apostolic age. We pause at the threshold of the third century; 
because, up to this time, there is no clear proof of the exist- 
ence of Infant Baptism. If this statement can be made 
good, —if it can be shown that the Apostolical Fathers, and 









* Lib. I, ¢c. vi. tei. 


} He here alludes probably to Gen. i: 2. See the next sentence. 
§ ¢. iv. 
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Justin Martyr, and Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, 
already begin to know something of baptismal regeneration, 
in its germinal principle at least, but do not yet know any- 
thing of Infant Baptism, — then there arises a legitimate and 
strong presumption, to put the matter in its lowest form, that 
the relation between the doctrine of baptismal grace and the 
practice of baptizing unconscious infants, is the relation of 
cause and effect. We turn, therefore, now to the demonstra- 
tion of the proposition that there is no clear proof of the exist- 
ence of Infant Baptism until about the middle of the third 
century. 

It is not pretended that there is any evidence of Infant 
Baptism in the writings of the Apostolical Fathers. 

We may, therefore, begin with Justin Martyr. There is a 
single expression in the fifteenth chapter of his first Apology, 
which has sometimes been adduced as favorable to Infant 
Baptism. He is speaking in this chapter of the purity of life 
enjoined by Christ, and observed by his disciples, — and es- 
pecially of the virtue of chastity. “There are,” he says, 
“many men and women among us, now sixty or seventy years 
of age, that were discipled to Christ when they were children, 
who have preserved themselves pure.” The proper interpre- 
tation of this expression, —“that were discipled to Christ 
when they were children,’— depends mainly upon the use 
of the word “children” (zatdwy). Does the word here used 
necessarily, or even commonly, denote mere babes? By no 
means. It is defined by Liddell and Scott as having three 
distinct applications, of which the first and third bear no re- 
lation whatever to age. The first use of the word, according 
to their arrangement, relates to descent. In this sense, it is 
repeatedly applied in the New Testament to Christ, as the Son 
of God, not only with reference to his early years, but in con- 
nection with his crucifixion and resurrection. “The God of 
our fathers hath glorified his Son* Jesus.” (Acts iii: 13.) 
“God, having raised up his Son* Jesus, hath sent Him to bless 
you.”+ (Acts iii: 26.) The third application of the word 
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relates to condition ; it is used as synonymous with ‘servant,’ 
just as the word ‘boy’ or ‘ boys’ is often familiarly used with 
us, particularly among farmers and sailors. We have re- 
peated examples of this use, also, in the Scriptures. In several 
instances, the word is translated “servant.” “ Herod said to 
his servants,* this is John the Baptist.” (Matt. xiv: 2.) In 
Luke xii: 44, where it is connected with a feminine noun of 
similar derivation, it is translated, for the sake of distinction, 
“men-servants.”+ The second application of the word relates 
to age. Under this we have, in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, 
the following definitions: “A child: a boy, youth, lad.” In 
this sense it is applied by Matthew (xxi: 15) to the children 
who greeted Christ in the temple with shouts of Hosanna ; by 
Luke (ii: 48) to Jesus when He was twelve years of age; to 
the daughter of Jairus, who was just the same age (viii: 51, 
54 comp., v. 42+); and to Eutychus, the young man who fell 
from the window while Paul was preaching at Troas. (Acts 
xx: 12.) (He is called veawag in v. 9.) Indeed, there is but 
one instance in the New Testament where this word is applied 
to fant children ; and in that instance, a special probable 
reason appears why it is used instead of the word which is ordi- 
narily used to designate very young children. In the account of 
Herod’s cruel slaughter of the children at Bethlehem, Mat- 
thew employs this word§ (ii: 16); but he probably employs 
it in preference to the diminutive derived from it, which we 
should more naturally expect to find, in view of the tender age 
of those spoken of, because he wished to make it manifest that 
the order of Herod referred only to the male children, which 
could not have been made to appear without an additional epi- 
thet, if he had used the neuter diminutive. These examples 
sufficiently illustrate the application of the word in the New 
Testament. How does Justin himself use it, in other passages ? 
In his Dialogue with Trypho (ce. xlix), he applies this word to 
the daughter of Herodias, when she danced before the king: 
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“And the mother of the child* suggested to her, to ask the 
head of John.” We may also note here the manner in which 
Irenzeus uses the word, in his letter to Florinus, cited by Eu- 
sebius in his Ecclesiastical History."+ “I saw thee,” writes 
Treneus to Florinus, “when I was yet a boy (zat &re dy), in 
the lower Asia, with Polycarp, moving in great splendor at 
court, and endeavoring by all means to gain his esteem. I 
remember the events of those times much better than those 
of more recent occurrence. As the studies of our childhood 
(ai yap éx zatdwy padyouc), growing with our minds, are 
united with them so firmly that I can tell also the very place 
where the blessed Polycarp was accustomed to sit and dis- 
course. .... These things, by the mercy of God, and the 
opportunity then afforded me, I attentively heard, noting them 
down, not on paper, but in my heart; and these same things 
Iam always in “the habit, by the grace of God, of recalling 
faithfully to mind.”{ It would not be easy to find a more 
pertinent illustration of the ordinary application of the word 
mats, and the expression éx zatdwy, than the above extract. 
Irenzeus was himself just such a one as those of whom Justin 
speaks as “discipled from boyhood,”— padyrevdévtes &x zat- 
dwv. Indeed, the very verb which Justin uses contains in 
itself sufficient evidence that he does not refer to the age of 
infancy ; for it distinctly conveys the idea of zmstruction. In 
its transitive sense, it means ‘to teach, to disciple, to make 
disciples.’ It is used four times only in the New Testament. 
In Matt. xiii: 52, where it is used in the participial form, it is 
translated “instructed.” In Matt. xxvii: 57, it is used in the 
intransitive sense, and is translated, “was a disciple.” In 
Matt. xxviii: 19, it is translated “teach,’—“ go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations.” (padyteboate zdyta ta FI vy). 
Finally, in Acts xiv: 21, it is translated by the same word 
“teach :”— “when they had . . . taught many ” — (padyred- 
cartes zoddovc). In all these places the idea of énstruction 
is prominent. But how does Justin elsewhere use this word ? 
In his second Apology (c. iv) he shows why Christians, al- 
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though they suffer so much in this world, and are so sure of 
a better hereafter, yet are not allowed to hasten their departure 
out of the world by their own act. “If we should all kill 
ourselves,” he says, “we should be the cause, as far as in us 
lies, that no one should be born, that no one should be taught 
the divine doctrines (vadyrevd7vae eg ta Veta deddypata), 
and indeed that the human race should cease to exist ; and so 
we should be acting contrary to the will of God.” 

The conclusion from all this is, that the passage in question 
cannot, by any fair interpretation, be made to lend any sup- 
port to the opinion that Infant Baptism was practised in the 
time of Justin. The expression, ¢” zatdwy, does not necessarily, 
nor even ordinarily, denote from infancy; the word évadyrev- 
dyoav, while it does not, except by inference, imply baptism 
at all, does very directly and uniformly involve the idea of 
religious instruction, which infants are incapable of receiving. 

Thus the only passage in the writings of this father, that 
even wears the appearance, in any degree, of alluding to 
Infant Baptism, is found, when thoroughly examined, to con- 
tain nothing favorable to the supposition that Justin knew 
anything of such a usage. But this absence of positive evi- 
dence is not all. His references to baptism are of such a 
character as to imply very distinctly that he knew of no such 
custom. When he describes the person to whom baptism is 
administered, it is those “who are persuaded and believe the 
things taught and spoken by us to be true, and promise to live 
a corresponding life.”* They fast and pray before their bap- 
tism. They are described as those who have repented of 
their sins, and asked for baptism.” He speaks of baptism, as 
we have already had occasion to note, as “that which alone 
has power to cleanse those who have repented.”* But he 
speaks with peculiar emphasis in his first Apology, in a chap- 
ter from which we have already quoted. He there contrasts 
our first natural birth, or generation, with our second birth, or 
regeneration in baptism. “In our first birth,” he says, “we 
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were children of ignorance and necessity ; but in our second 
birth, we do not remain children of ignorance and necessity, 
but become children of knowledge and choice.”* If any one 
doubts whether he is here speaking of baptism, he can easily 
satisfy himself by reading the whole passage. The reference 
in what precedes, and in what follows, is perfectly explicit 
and decisive. It seems unreasonable to suppose that a person 
familiar with the baptism of infant children, without any 
more intelligence and choice in the matter than they had when 
they were born into the world, should pen such a contrast as 
this, without accompanying it by any qualifying statement. 
Indeed, Justin habitually speaks of baptism as a voluntary 
and intelligent act of the baptized, and he nowhere intimates 
that it can ever be anything else than this. While he attributes 
an unscriptural efficacy to baptism, he never loses sight of 
the indispensable preparation for it, in repentance and con- 
version. He magnifies the rite unduly; but he does not 
remove it from its appropriate place and order. Observe, to 
cite only one more passage, how, even in making inezdental 
mention of it, in connection with the Lord’s Supper, he follows 
exactly the order on which those who assert believers’ baptism 
only to be valid are accustomed to insist. “In the Eucharist 
no one can participate, but he who believes that the things 
taught by us are true, and who has been washed in the bath 
for remission of sins and regeneration, and so lives as Christ 
has commanded.” + 

From Justin Martyr we pass to Irenseus, who was Bishop 
of Lyons from A. D. 177 to A. D. 202. Does this writer 
appear to know anything of Infant Baptism? A single pas- 
sage in his works has been very generally thought, — indeed 
until quite recently almost universally thought,—even by 
those who do not regard Infant Baptism as scriptural, to prove 
that the custom existed in the Church at his time. The pas- 
sage is as follows: (Christ) “came to save all by himself; all 
I say, who by him are regenerated unto God ; infants, and 
little ones, and children, and youths, and elder persons. There- 
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fore, he came through every age, and for infants he became 
an infant, sanctifying the infants ; among little ones, a little one, 
sanctifying those of that age, and at the same time being to 
them an example of piety, uprightness and obedience ; among 
the youths, a youth, becoming an example to the youths, and 
sanctifying them to the Lord; thus also an elderly person 
among elderly persons, that He might be a perfect master 
among all, not only in respect to the presentation of truth, but 
also in respect to age, sanctifying at the same time also the 
elderly persons, and becoming an example to them. Then, 
too, He passed through even unto death, that He might be the 
first-born from the dead, himself holding the primacy in all 
things, the Prince of life, superior to all and preceding all.”* 

With reference to this passage Neander observes, that 
“Treneeus is the first church teacher in whom we find any 
allusion to Infant Baptism.”+ If this be true, the first men- 
tion of Infant Baptism, or rather the first allusion to it, belongs 
to the last quarter of the second century, and so occurs about 
a century and a half after the death of Christ, and nearly a 
hundred years, or three generations, after the death of the last 
of the Apostles. For this work of Iranzeus is admitted to 
have been written after the year 177. Now in view of what 
we learn from the inspired writings of the beginning of error, 
and the tendency to corruption, even in the life-time of the 
Apostles; and in view of what we know, from Christian 
antiquity, of the very wide departure of the Church, in the 
third and fourth centuries, from the apostolic model; the 
certain existence of Infant Baptism near the end of the second 
century would be far from a satisfactory premise from which 
to infer its apostolic origin. Indeed Neander himself, while 
he thinks he finds an allusion to it in this passage of Lrenzeus, 
distinctly avows his belief that it was unknown to the Apostles. 

But the interpretation of the above passage adopted by 
Neander, is by no means universally admitted. The majority 
of the learned, who have recently given their attention to this 
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subject, regard it as at least dowbtful, whether it contains any 
allusion to Infant Baptism ; and several of the most respect- 
able scholars decide positively in favor of a different interpre- 
tation. The question turns upon the meaning of the expression, 
“regenerated unto God” (renascuntur in Deum). There is 
no doubt that Iranseus sometimes uses the word regeneration 
as synonymous with baptism. But it is equally certain that 
he does not adways use it in that sense. In the connection in 
which the passage under consideration occurs, there is nothing 
which requires, or even favors, the reference of his language 
to that rite. A perfectly adequate and consistent interpreta- 
tion of them, without supposing any such reference, is sug- 
gested by the leading idea of the context, an idea which Ire- 
neeus very often brings forward, that Christ, by assuming our 
nature, summed up in himself our entire race, and renewed it 
as a whole, placing all mankind in a new relation toGod. In 
this sense he speaks of the Patriarchs as regenerated unto God 
by the incarnation of Christ. When he uses the words re- 
generate and regeneration with reference to baptism, he makes 
his meaning clear by such definite forms of expression as, 
“the bath of regeneration,” “the baptism of regeneration,” 
and the like. Noone instance has been produced in which he 
uses the word regenerate to express baptism, without some such 
explanatory adjunct. There is no instance in his works in which 
the expression, “ regenerated unto God,” is used to designate 
baptism.* In view of these considerations, we conclude that 
the above passage of Irenseus contains no reference to baptism, 
and of course proves nothing in regard to the existence of 
Infant Baptism in his time. 

Tertullian, our next witness, speaks more definitely. .The 
eighteenth chapter of his work on Baptism contains so much 
that is important on this subject,— it is indeed a “ locus clas- 
sicus” in this controversy,—that we insert it entire. 


“ But they whose duty it is to administer Baptism know that it ought not to 
be granted rashly. ‘Give toevery one that asketh (say some), he hath a right 








* These statements may be verified by consulting an article in the third 
volume of this Review, p. 206—213. Also the article on the Design of Baptism, 
in a little volume entitled “ Baptismal Tracts,’ pp. 67—85. 
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to receive it, just as in the case of alms.’ Nay, this Scripture ought rather 
to be regarded, ‘give not that which is holy to the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine,’ ‘lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be partaker of 
other men’s sins.’ If Philip baptized the Eunuch so readily, let us recollect 
that he had a plain and express warrant from the Lord. The Spirit commanded 
Philip to go that way ; the Eunuch himself was not found idle ; nor did he 
desire to be baptized at once ; but having been at the temple to pray, he was 
intently reading the Holy Scriptures. It was meet that he to whom God 
sent his Apostle unasked, should be found so employed. Again the Spirit 
commanded Philip to join himself to the chariot. An appropriate Scripture 
is presented to a believing mind, seasonable instruction is added, the Lord is 
set forth, faith does not linger, water is not long waited for, and as soon as the 
affair is finished the apostle is caught away. ‘ But Paul also [you say] was 
certainly baptized at once.’ True; because Judas, his host, knew at once that 
he was a chosen vessel, God may vouchsafe to confer his gratuitous favors 
before they are asked; but to grant every request is to incur the danger of 
deceiving and being deceived. Therefore according to the condition, the dis- 
position, and the age, of each one, the delay of baptism is more beneficial,— 
and especially in the case of little ones (pracipue tamen circa parvulos.) For 
what necessity is there that the sponsors should be brought into danger? since 
they may fail to fulfil their engagements by reason of death, or may be 
thwarted by the development of a perverse disposition. The Lord indeed 
says, ‘forbid them not to come to me’; let them come, then, while they are 
growing up to maturity ; let them come while they are learning, while they 
are taught, what it is to which they come : let them become Christians when 
they are able to know Christ. Why does that innocent age hasten to the re- 
mission of sins? In worldly things we act more prudently than we do in 
committing the divine treasure to those who are not entrusted with earthly 
property. Let them learn how to ask for salvation, that you may seem to give 
to him that asketh. With equally good reason, the unmarried also should be 
made to wait (since in the case of virgins their age, and in the case of widows 
their privation, exposes them to temptation), until they either marry, or are 
confirmed in a habit of chastity. They who understand the great importance 
of Baptism, will be more afraid of receiving it too soon, than of delaying it 
too long : a genuine faith is sure of salvation.” 


In the passage which we examined from Irenzeus, it was 
sufficiently plain that enfants were referred to; and our in- 
quiry was only, whether the reference to baptism was certain, 
or even probable : in this passage from Tertullian the case is 
exactly reversed : the reference to baptism is explicit ; but 
we may be able to show good reasons for doubting whether it 
is strictly Znfant Baptism, of which Tertullian is here speak- 
ing. The word which he uses, “ parvulz,” suggests rather the 
age of boyhood and girlhood, than of absolute infancy. The 
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expressions which he uses in regard to their coming and their 
hastening, not their being brought, agree best with this sense of 
the word. He speaks of those whose hasty baptism he oppo- 
ses as minors, not fit to be entrusted with the care of property. 
Such an argument as that which he uses in this connection 
seems very unnatural and far fetched, if unconscious babes 
are the class to which he refers ; but very obvious and natural, 
if boys and girls, from six or seven to ten or twelve years, are 
the subject of discussion. Again, the age of these too early 
candidates for baptism is mentioned as an objection of the 
same nature as the want of other qualifications in adults. 
“ According to the condition, the disposition, and the age, of 
each one, the delay of baptism is more beneficial — especially 
however in the case of little ones.” “ With equal reason, the 
unmarried ought to wait.” This connection in which the 
subject is presented intimates to us a likeness in the cases 
compared, which is wholly wanting if we suppose infants to 
be the subject of discourse. The representation evidently is, 
that several classes of persons present themselves, seeking 
Baptism on similar grounds, and that they are to be deferred, 
too, on grounds generically similar, though specifically differ- 
ent ; some because they are in a condition of peculiar temp- 
tation, some because their inward disposition has not been 
sufficiently proved, and others because they are too young to 
possess the requisite knowledge and stability of character : 
that is to say, the reasons for delay are found in each case in 
the character and circumstances of the candidates —just as 
truly so in the case of the parvuli as in the other cases. Now 
such a conjunction as this is entirely foreign to the natural and 
customary way of thinking and speaking, alike of those who 
advocate and of those who oppose Infant Baptism. The Bap- 
tism of new-born children is a thing so distinct from the Bap- 
tism of voluntary profession, to be justified, if it can be jus- 
tified at all, on grounds so peculiar to itself, that it is not 
wont to be spoken of, and is not naturally or reasonably spo- 
ken of, in this close and undistinguished connexion with the 
baptism of mature applicants. And indeed the “parvuli,” 
are expressly mentioned as asking for baptism : ‘ give to every 
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one that asketh,’ is the abused Scripture to which the appeal 
is made in their behalf. It may be thought by some, that the 
mention of sponsors is a conclusive proof that the age of in- 
fancy is intended: but we have good reason to believe that 
there were in that age sponsors for a// candidates for baptism, 
irrespective of their age.* This usage is generally supposed 
to have originated with Hyginus, Bishop of Rome, about the 
year 150, that is, nearly half a century before Turtullian ; 
but it may have begun still earlier in the African church, 
which was proverbial for innovations. 

For all the above reasons, we do not hesitate to deny that 
the eighteenth chapter of Tertullian’s work on Baptism affords 
any proof that the baptism of znfant children was practised 
or defended, even by those whom he opposes. This is the 
view which Chevalier Bunsen takes in regard to the sort of 
persons whose premature baptism Tertullian opposes ; and 
this view is now gaining ground among the defenders, as well 
as among the opposers of Infant Baptism. 

But let us suppose for a moment that the case is otherwise ; 
and that the reference is strictly to infants. How will the 
evidence then stand, in respect to the practice of the church 
in Tertullian’s time? This treatise on Baptism is addressed to 
Quintilla, who belonged to the sect of the Montanists. Tertul- 
lian, who writes it, was at that time an orthodox presbyter of 
the church in Carthage. Suppose now it were certain, that 
among the sect to which Quintilla belonged, infants were 
actually baptized ; it is no less certain, that it was done against 
the judgment of the principal teacher in the African church ; 
and there is no proof that it was done with the approval of a 
single orthodox teacher in that church. The utmost that the 
passage would then prove would be, that there were some 
among the Montanists who advocated Infant Baptism, and 
that probably (for no actual instances are affirmed) it was 





* See Bingham’s Antiquities, Bk. XI., chap. viii., Sect. 7—11. Vol. LIL. p- 
246—249,. Also Colman’s Christ. Antiq. ch. xiv.,§ 10. Neander indeed sup- 
poses that Infant Baptism “probably gave the first occasien for the appoint- 
ment of sponsors.’ (Vol. L, p. 315.) But he allows an earlier origin to 
Infant Baptism than is now generally admitted by impartial scholars. 
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practised by them. It does not appear that those who, on 
this supposition, practised it, claimed for it the authority of 
divine institution, or apostolical tradition. Even on this sup- 
position, we need not grudge the defenders of Infant Baptisin 
all the “aid and comfort” that this chapter could afford them. 

Tertullian’s doctrine was, that faith ought to precede Bap- 
tism. On this point he speaks with an explicitness not to be 
mistaken. “That laver,” he says, “is the seal of faith... . . 
We are not baptized in order that we may cease from sin, but 
because our hearts are already washed.” *. 

In fine there is no sufficient proof of the existence of Infant 
Baptism in the time of Tertullian, even in North Africa, where 
departures from Apostolical doctrines and usages were early 
and great —even among sects who departed sooner and far- 
ther than the African church generally, from the truth and 
order of the gospel. And whatever there was in some section 
of the African church bearing some resemblance to Infant 
Baptism, and smoothing the way for its introduction, was cer- 
tainly opposed by the principal doctor of the time, and not 
certainly advocated by any orthodox teacher. 

And it is a fact of great significance, which ought to be 
known and considered by all who are interested in the ques- 
tion of the origin of Infant Baptism, that in the time of Ter- 
tullian the tendency was, according to his judgment, to admin- 
ister baptism prematurely, “especially in the case of little 
ones.” 

We come next to Clement of Alexandria. We find in his 
writings frequent references to Baptism, and these references 
exhibit distinctly his views in regard to the necessity and effi- 
cacy of the rite; but we do not find a single word in regard 
to the baptism of Infants. The only way in which the testi- 
mony of this father could be appealed to in favor of Infant 
Baptism would be, to derive a presumptive argument from 
his known sentiments in regard to the necessity of baptism, 
as a condition of the remission of sins, and the means of the new 
birth. But such an argument, even if the inference were valid, 
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would be attended with the inconvenience of admitting that 
Infant Baptism in that age leaned on an unscriptural support. 
But the inference would not be valid. For Tertullian, as we 
have already seen, while he opposes the premature adminis- 
tration of the rite, speaks no less strongly than Clement in 
regard to the necessity of baptism, grounding it on the words 
of the Lord to Nicodemus. * Men did not always then, any 
more than they do now, follow out all their principles to all 
their legitimate consequences, especially in regard to beliefs 
and practices newly introduced. Besides, it must be remem- 
bered, that if, as we believe, they were accustomed when 
speaking of baptism, to think only of intelligent and volun- 
tary candidates, then the language which they used cannot 
with any more fairness be applied to infants, than the language 
in which Baptists of the present day are wont to speak of the 
rite could be so applied. But itis no part of our design to 
vindicate the consistency of the writers whose works we have 
cited. There is indeed at the close of the chapter cited from 
Tertullian, a happy imstance of inconsistency, if we may be 
allowed the expression. Tertullian says, in opposition to what 
he elsewhere maintains in regard to the necessity of baptism 
—‘“‘a gennine faith is sure of salvation.” But while such 
sentiments as those of Tertullian and Clement, in regard to 
the efficacy of baptism, might be held by those fathers without 
being practically applied to infants, it is evident that the prev- 
alence of such sentiments must have a powerful tendency to 
suggest the idea, favor the necessity, and introduce the prac- 
tice of Infant Baptism. And this inevitable theoretical ten- 
dency finds an admirable practical exemplification in the 
passage cited from Gregory Nazianzen. It would be impos- 
sible to conceive a more exact agreement between the theo- 
retical requirement and the recorded fact, of the gradual 
introduction of Infant Baptism under the influence of such 
sentiments respecting the efficacy of the rite. 

From Clement we pass to Origen. This father died in the 
year 254. Most of his works were written between the years 
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225 and 250. We have only a portion of them in the original 
Greek ; the rest are known to us only through translations 
by Rufinus and Jerome, who lived about a century and a 
half later. In those portions of Origen’s writings which have 
come down to us in the original Greek, there is no mention of 
Infant Baptism. But there are three passages in his commen- 
taries on the Scriptures, as handed down to us by his trans- 
lators, which have been generally regarded as proving its 
existence in his time. The first of these passages is found in 
his commentary on Leviticus, xii: 1—8. After alluding to 
David’s words in the fifty-first Psalm—“I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me,” he refers to 
the baptism of infants as an additional practical argument 
for original sin. “It might be asked why, since the baptism 
of the church is given for the remission of sins, baptism is 
given, according to the observance of the church, even to 
children ; for the grace of baptism would seem superfluous, 
if there were nothing in children requiring remission and in- 
dulgence.” * 

The second passage is from the fourteenth Homily on Luke. 
“Having occasion given in this place (chap. ii. v. 21, 24), I 
touch again upon what is frequently inquired about among the 
brethren, Children are baptized for the remission of. sins. Of 
what sins? or when have they sinned? :or can any reason of 
the laver in their case hold good, unless according to that 
sense which we have just now mentioned? ‘None is free 
from pollution, though his life be but of the length of one day 
upon the earth.+ And because, through the sacrament of 
baptism the pollution of nativity is removed, therefore chil- 
dren also are baptized. For unless any one has been born of 
water and of the Spirit, he will not be able to enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven.” ¢ 

The third and last passage is in his commentary on Ro- 
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mans (Book v. 9). Refering to the requirement of the Leviti- 
cal law, that for the child that is born two young pigeons 
shall be offered, one for a sin offering, the other for a burnt 
offering, he adds: “ For what sin is this one pigeon offered? 
Can the new born child have committed any sin? And yet 
it has sin, for which the sacrifice is commanded to be offered, 
and from which even he whose life is but one day is denied 
to be free. Of this sin, therefore, David is to be supposed to 
have said that which we mentioned before, ‘In sin did my 
mother conceive me:’ for no sin of his mother is affirmed in 
history. For this also the church has received a tradition 
from the Apostles to give baptism even to children ; for they, 
to whom the secrets of the divine mysteries were committed, 
knew that in all persons there is a native pollution of sin, which 
must be done away by the water and the Spirit ; on account 
of which pollution, even the body itself is called the body of 
sin.”* 

Three particulars in relation to these extracts demand a 
passing notice, before we enter upon a more particular exam- 
ination of their bearing upon our present inquiry. 

1. We see that the subject of Infant Baptism is here repre- 
sented as one on which there was much inquiry among the 
brethern. 

2. The practice is made to rest explicitly on the foundation 
of sacramental grace, or the efficacy of baptism in washing 
away original sin. 

3. The baptism of children is affirmed to be an Apostolical 
tradition. But it isnot any where spoken of as commanded in 
scripture. So far as scriptural arguments are brought forward, 
they are indirect and inferential. 

Neandert and Hagenbach,t not to mention others who 
take a similar view, both speak of Origen as giving decided 
testimony in favor of Infant Baptism. But this testimony 
has lately been called in question in a twofold way: First, 
by denying that Origen’s words have reference to infants, 





*Works, vol. IV, p. 565. tHistory of the Church, vol. I, p. 314. 
tHist. Doctrine, vol. I, p, 194 and 5. 
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properly so called ; and secondly, by denying that the words 
quoted above are the words of Origen. Bunsen advocates the 
former view ; and Dr. Irah Chase, in an elaborate article in 
this Review (April, 1854), undertakes to establish the latter. 
Bunsen says, that by the word “ parvulz,” Origen “ obvi- 
ously intended to express little growing children, from about 
six to ten yearsold. A comparison of what appears (from the 
Alexandrian Liturgy) to have been considered apostolical 
tradition before the time of Origen, shows that no other inter- 
pretation is admissible. The Text Book (the liturgy above 
referred to) speaks of those who go down with the other Cat- 
echumens into the baptismal bath, but are not yet in a state 
to make the proper responses ; in that case the parents are 
bound to do it for them. This is undoubtedly the apostolical 
practice to which Origen refers, for it was to the Church of 
Alexandria that he particularly belonged... . . The anti- 
Nicene Church, as a general rule, baptized adults, and only 
after they had gone through the course of instruction, and, as 
the exception only, Christian children who had not arrived at 
years of maturity, but never infants. Tertullian’s opposition 
is to the baptism of young, growing children ; he does not say 
one word about new-born infants. Neither does Origen, 
when his expressions are accurately weighed. ... . I think 
that we are at this moment better able than either the defend- 
ers or the opponents of Infant Baptism have hitherto been, to 
explain how it originated. A passage in an Alexandrian 
church book gives the true explanation, .... and it re- 
moves the origin of Infant Baptism from Tertullian and Hip- 
polytus to... . the time of Cyprian, he being the first father 
who, impelled by a fanatical enthusiasm, and assisted by a 
bad interpretation of the Old Testament, established it as 
a principle... .. Pedobaptism, in the more modern sense, 
meaning thereby baptism of new-born infants, with the vica- 
rious promises of parent or other sponsors, was utterly un- 
known to the early church, not only down to the end of the 
second, but indeed to the middle of the third century.”* 





*See Bunsen’s “ Christianity and Mankind,” vol, II, p. 106, 113--115. 
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Such is the confident judgment of one of the first scholars 
of the age, in regard to these testimonies of Origen, and to 
the time up to which Infant Baptism can be traced. 

But Dr. Chase, in the article referred to above, regards the 
expressions in those passages from Origen as belonging rather 
to his translators. Without pretending to find any specific 
proof that Rufinus and Jerome, who are well known not to 
have been scrupulous in expressing the sense of their author, 
interpolated their own sentiments in the particular passages 
cited, he adduces an array of ingenious and forcible reasons 
for believing that they did so. It would not be in place to 
cite his arguments here at length. They are well worthy of 
careful study, and serious consideration. The least that can 
fairly be said is, that they throw grave doubts on the genuine- 
ness of the supposed testimony of Origen in favor of Infant 
Baptism. It is particularly remarkable, that in two passages 
where the original Greek has come down to us, Origen seems 
to give testimony against the existence of Infant Baptism. 
The first is in his work against Celsus. ‘“ We exhort sinners,” 
he says, “to come to the instruction that teaches them not to 
sin, and the unintelligent to come to that which produces in 
them understanding, and the Little children to rise mm elevation 
of thought to the man But when those of the exhorted 
that make progress show that they have been cleansed by the 
word, and, as much as possible, have lived a better life, then 
we invite them to be initiated among us.”* How well this 
agrees with the view which Bunsen takes of the age of the 
little children spoken of. The other passage is in his Twelfth 
Homily on Numbers, section fourth. He there represents 
each one of the believers as able to remember the solemn scene 
of his baptism. 

Whatever may be thought of Origen’s testimony on the 
subject of Infant Baptism, that of Cyprian, our final witness, 
is explicit, and beyond all controversy. Fidus, an African 
bishop, was of opinion that it was not lawful to administer 
baptism to infants not yet eight days old. He consulted Cyp- 





*Contra Celsum. lib. III, c. lix. 
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rian upon this question ; whereupon the latter called together 
a synod composed of sixty-six bishops ; and their decision was 
in favor of the lawfulness of baptizing infants immediately, or 
at any time after their birth.* Here, at least, we find a fixed 
point where we can say with certainty that the Baptism of 
Infants was now introduced into the church. Whether it was 
in use so early any where but in North Africa, and whether 
even there it was practised except in the case of those chil- 
dren who were sick and feeble, and apparently in danger of 
dying without baptism if the rite were delayed, are questions 
fairly open to debate. The reasons which Cyprian gives for 
not delaying the baptism until the eighth day are such as nat- 
urally suggest the case of those who were in danger of death. 
“ Every thing that lies in our power must be done that no 
soul may be lost.” The delay of baptism for a few days would 
expose the soul to peril, according to his belief, only in case the 
death of the child should supervene. But however this may 
be, it is unquestionable that in some cases, at least, baptism 
was administered to infant children in North Africa in the 
days of Cyprian. The council above mentioned was held in 
the year 252. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the first recorded instance 
of departure from the practice of a full immersion in baptism 
bears almost the same date. The case of Novatus, mentioned 
by Eusebius,+ occurred probably a little earlier, but within 
ten years of the time when this council was held at Carthage. 
In Africa also, about the same time, as we learn from another 
letter of Cyprian,t the question arose whether anything less 
than immersion could be considered as valid baptism. Cyprian 
decided in the affirmative. In both these cases the departure 
from the custom of immersion was limited to the sick, or 
clinics. No change in the way of administering the rite was 
contemplated or thought allowable, except under the pressure 
of such supposed necessity. And in the case of Novatus, 
notwithstanding this necessity, the baptism was regarded by 
some as so defective, that they thought it a just impediment 





*Cyprian’s Epistles, ep. Ixiv, (59). tEccles, Hist., Lib. VI, c. xliii. 
¢Ep. lxix, (76), ad Magnum. 
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to his being ordained a presbyter. It seems probable, from 
a comparison of the two accounts, that the departure from 
primitive usage met with more opposition, and developed 
itself more slowly, at Rome than in Africa. 

To sum up our conclusions, it appears that the doctrine of 
baptismal] regeneration can be clearly traced back to an earlier 
date than the practice of Infant Baptism; and that as far 
back as the practice can be traced, it is found leaning avow- 
edly upon that doctrine for support. The conclusion seems 
almost an inevitable one, that the practice was born of the 
doctrine — that infants were first received to baptism because 
it had come to be believed that baptism was indispensable to 
their salvation. 

Another result of our inquiries is, that the date of the first 
introduction of Infant Baptism cannot be exactly defined. In 
the time of Justin Martyr, in the middle of the second cen- 
tury, there is no sign of its existence. In the time of Cyprian, 
in the middle of the third century, its existence is certain, at 
least in the North African Church. The doubtful space is in- 
cluded within the limits of a century. The three writers in 
this interval, whose testimony is doubtful, are Irenzus, Ter- 
tullian, and Origen. The probability that Infant Baptism 
existed in their times grows stronger as we advance from the 
earlier to the later. It may be regarded as next to certain, 
that the passage in Irenzeus has no reference to baptism at all. 
It seems much the more probable opinion, that the passage 
in Tertullian does not relate to infants, properly so called. 
And Origen’s testimony is at least in some degree doubtful, 
both in respect to its genuineness, and in respect to its appli- 
cation. The view so confidently maintained by Chevalier 
Bunsen, of a sort of intermediate baptism between that of 
adults and that of infants —a baptism in which the candidate, 
while too young to give satisfactory evidence of regeneration, 
repentance, and faith, was yet old enough to make a voluntary 
profession in baptism — this view has certainly much support 
from Christian antiquity, and contributes’ in a remarkable 
degree to harmonize and explain the various allusions to the 
baptism of the young, scattered along the course of two or 
three centuries. 
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The foregoing historical survey seems to us to shed an im- 
portant light upon the cause of the decline of Infant Baptism, 
especially among the orthodox Congregational churches of 
our Eastern States. It belongs to a system of doctrines which 
has no affinity with their evangelical sentiments. It is part 
and parcel of a religion of ritual observances and sacramental 
grace. So long as it remains in connection with those con- 
genial doctrines which gave it birth, it has a sure support. In 
those countries and communions where the sacraments are 
held to be the chief channels of remission, sanctification, and 
salvation, we hear nothing of the decline of Infant Baptism. 
There, rooted in its native soil, and growing in its native air, 
it lives and thrives. But the air and soil of evangelical prin- 
ciples are uncongenial to its life. Nay, it cannot be trans- 
planted thither without cutting off its tap-root. No wonder, 
then, that after all the diligent watering of its surface roots, 
it withers and threatens to die. No wonder that it has to be 
propped up, first on this side, and then on that, to keep it from 
falling. 

It is a troublesome and unsightly tree, which disfigures the 
fair garden of the Lord. They would do well to cut it down. 
Seriously, we think they will have to choose ere long, whether 
they will renounce the practice, or accept the doctrine in 
which it originated. It is an orphaned and pining institution 
among them, and they must either contrive to resuscitate its 
parent, or else let it die and be decently buried. The milk of 
its foster parent, the Abrahamic covenant, will not keep it 
alive much longer. It must have stronger meat than that. 
Some of our Pedobaptist brethren appear to be aware of the 
alternative before them ; and in some quarters we see with 
sorrow and surprise a disposition to accept that doctrine of 
sacramental grace, which the decaying institution so manifestly 
needs for its support. But of the.majority we hope better 
things ; and we hail, in the growing neglect of this unscrip- 
tural practice, the removal of an obstruction to the highest 
prosperity and usefulness of one of the most excellent of the 
tribes of our spiritual Israel, and the breaking down of the 
wall of partition which separates us from those whom we 
esteem so highly, and love so well. 
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THE SENSIBILITIES. 


Articte IL—THE SENSIBILITIES.* 





Tae human mind, in its nature, is obviously simple. There 
is no reason to suppose it composed or constituted of parts, as 
organized substances are. Of such composition there is not the 
slightest indication. It is not possible to conceive of the soul 
as anorganism. Wecan forma distinct idea of matter as com- 
posed of parts, and of these parts as holding a definite rela- 
tion to each other. If there be in mind anything analogous to 
this, we can form’no idea of it. The Deity, though everywhere 
present, isnot so by diffusion. He is not one portion at one point 
and another portion at another, and thus infinitely extended. 
He is at the same time in every place, the undivided, undimin- 
ished, infinite mind, incapable of division or of being, in his 
essential substance, attenuated, as the term spirit by which 
He is designated, might imply. He is not invisible because 
a subtle element, like some of the impalpable agencies of mat- 
ter. God is mind, and as such has none of the properties of 
matter. The human mind in this respect resembles Him; is 





* This Analysis was begun about thirty years since, on the writer’s entering 
the ministry. Its design was to secure an accurate knowledge of those feelings 
so frequently brought under notice of the pastor in the preparation of religious 
instruction ; and in being called upon to decide upon the genuineness of re- 
ligious affections. It had its origin in “ meeting for inquirers.’’ In these first 
efforts at an analysis, the purpose was confirmed by the study of Hdwards on the 
Affections. While some of the views there presented could not be adopted, they 
opened a vast field for inquiry. To determine what sensibilities have in them 
a religious element, and what are the relations of these to such as have not; that 
is, to those which are constitutional, or instinctive, and do not necessarily imply 
moral character, is both interesting and necessary to skilful religious teaching. 
At first, little was done except to distinguish between moral feelings which 
are the natural result of our moral constitution, and those which are the fruit 
of divine of grace. Gradually the effort assumed its present form, and is pub- 
lished with the hope it may induce those entering the ministry to some similar, 
but better method. 
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his image: like Him in nature, not in degree. It is finite and 
limited in its presence and powers, but no more organic than 
He is. 

Yet there is one view in which mind, human or divine, is 
susceptible of analysis. Every mind, of which we have 
any knowledge, may be divided into the understanding, the 
feelings or the susceptibilities, and the will. Under this general 
analysis there may be minor divisions, classes of energies, to 
arrange and describe which, and to show their relation to each 
other, is the object of the science of psychology, or of mental 
philosophy. 

Of these three general divisions or states of the mind, the 
intellect, the sensibilities, and the will— different manifesta- 
tions of the same central spiritual energy —I have selected 
the second. The design is a simple analysis, and not a 
treatise. 

What the essence of mind is, we do not, and with our 
present knowledge can not, know. But we do know that it is 
something which, besides knowing and determining, is also 
sensitive ; that is, susceptible of feeling. This susceptibility 
to feeling, or this sensitivity, is not a portion of the mind 
distinct from the intellect ; but the same soul in its unity of 
essence, is capable of knowing and susceptible of feeling. 
This susceptibility to feeling is sometimes called sensitiveness 5 
at others, the sensitivity; and its ewercises are designated 
feelings or sensibilities. My object is to classify these sensi- 
bilities, and show their relations to each other. 

These sensibilities have ordinarily for their antecedents 
something furnished by the understanding. The exceptions 
are those connected with the body, and will be considered 
hereafter. | 

The character of the feeling awakened when the sensitivity 
is im its normal state, corresponds to the quality of the thought 
which excites it, whether that thought be real or imaginary, 
true or false. 

The degree of the sensibility, that is the depth and vividness 
of the feeling, depends on the susceptibility of the sensitivity, 
and on the vividness of the thought. 
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It is equally true that the intellect is affected by the char- 
acter of the sensibilities. In other words, our apprehensions 
of truth are often modified by our feelings, and even by the 
condition of the sensitivity, or that underlying susceptibility 
out of which the feelings are developed as exercises, or as 
active conditions of the mind. Thus our thoughts and feelings 
havea reciprocal influence. That which was an effect becomes 
in turn a cause, throwing back upon its antecedents a modi- 
fying influence. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SENSIBILITIES. 


I. There are sensibilities connected with the body, and 
others not so connected. These differ not only as to their 
sources, but as to their nature. 

1. Those connected with the body are, 

(a.) Sensations or feelings excited when the senses are ad- 
dressed or impinged by material objects. Some of these give 
rise to perceptions ; as in touch, sight, hearing, tasting and 
smelling. Others are mere sensations, awakening no other 
intellectual state except consciousness. These sensations may 
be either agreeable or disagreeable, or may have some other 
peculiar character. 

When these sensations are the antecedents of knowledge, 
they are s7gns of the qualities of external objects — not like 
them ; but such is our mental constitution that they are arbi- 
trarily significant, suggesting to us the notion of material 
qualities, and often the relation of material objects to each 
other. Unlike those feelings which have thought as an ante- 
cedent, these feelings or sensations, are themselves the ante- 
cedents of thought, and have as their own antecedents real 
objects. 

(b). There is another class of feelings connected with the 
body, as hunger, thirst, etc. These are not produced by 
objects external to ourselves, but have their origin in the con- 
dition of the body. The body, in certain states, which are 
the result of causes within itself, acts on the mind. This is 
seen most distinctly in hunger and thirst, but is not confined 
to these sensations. The sensation is an uneasy feeling, which 
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is often allayed by obtaining some object which satisfies. The 
satisfaction is agreeable, but the propension is disagreeable. 
Following Dr. Reid, we have called this class of feelings 
sensations, He says, “sensation is most commonly used to 
signify those feelings which we have by our external senses 
and bodily appetites, and all our bodily pains and pleasures.” 

2. But there are nobler sensibilities which are independent 
of the body, which might be excited in pure spirit. Dugald 
Stewart has divided these into the following classes: the de- 
sires, the affections, self-love, and the moral feelings. 

(a.) The desires are subdivided into desire of society, desire 
of esteem, curiosity, or desire of knowledge, etc. Any pro- 
pension not arising from its connection with the body, like 
the appetites, but terminating, as they do, on some particu- 
lar and appropriate object, is called a desire. These pro- 
pensions have no regard either to ourselves, as in self love, 
nor to others, as in benevolence, pity, etc., but look exclusively 
to an object of desire without and beyond the subject. As a 
sensibility, it not only has a spiritual or mental origin unlike 
the appetites, but the object it craves is more material. 

(b.) The affections, like the appetites and desires, terminate 
exclusively on some given object, but have an additional ele- 
ment. While they seek the object of the affection, the desire 
for the happiness or suffering of the object is concomitant. 
They are here designated by different terms : as benevolent 
and malevolent affections. The benevolent affections are love 
—either as simple benevolence, or modified by approbation and 
a peculiar sentiment that the object desvres to be made happy, 
which is called the love of complacency, pity, forgiveness, 
etc ; love of kindred in all its forms, friendship, patriotism, 
gratitude, reverence, ete. In all these, besides the fact that 
the heart is drawn out toward some sentient being as an object 
of affection, there is a collateral sensibility, a desire to see the 
object happy ; it may be to render him so. 

The malevolent affections are those which are attended with 
a desire for the unhappiness of another. Of this class are 
hate, envy, (not necessarily emulation), revenge, etc. This 
malevolent element may be seen in comparing hate with con- 
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tempt. In the latter, though the sensibility may be morally 
wrong, it is a mere emotion, and however intense, has no 
object or end. It terminates in itself, while hate invariably 
desires and often seeks the ill of its object. One is a simple 
emotion, the other an active principle. 

(c.) Self-Love might, on some accounts, be classed among 
the affections. But it is so peculiar I prefer giving it a dis- 
tinct place. It has an object, seZf, or the happiness of one’s self 
It desires to be happy — not to make another so. It has no 
regard to the time when; or to any particular object which 
it is foreseen will contribute personal happiness, or to the 
means of obtaining it. It is a constitutional and universal 
desire. It may be a longing to experience some agreeable 
sensation or emotion, or some satisfied desire, though no par- 
ticular of either is held in view. It is an affection because 
its end is the happiness of a sentient being. Its object being 
self, distinguishes it from benevolence which terminates on 
some other sentient being. Self-love may be as innocent 
as benevolence. It is wrong only because no man has a right 
to live unto himself. It is a vicious affection when it disre- 
gards paramount claims. 

Due love to another is no more a virtue than due love of 
one’s self. But when love to another is self-sacrificing, it is then 
generous, and a noble virtue. When self-love is forgetful of 
the claims of others, it is vicious, and may be intensely mean. 

(d.\ In the action of conscience there is not only a percep- 
tion of a moral quality —a discernment of what is right, or 
duty, or of what is wrong— and thus ought not to be. But 
there are sensibilities distinct in kind, as approval or disap- 
proval, an impulse toward the action indicated, or the con- 
trary ; also a peaceful sentiment, or its opposite, according as 
the dictate has been obeyed or disregarded. The feeling 
which we have designated as impulsive is often represented 
as being authoritative. It not only urges but commands ; and 
hence is called the voice of God in man. Appetite is urgent, 
but not authoritative. 

In. classing the exercises of conscience among the sensibil- 
ities, we, of course, do not include all its exercises. Much of 
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it is purely an act of moral understanding —a perception of 
the moral quality — which excites the moral sensibility. 

II. The sensibilities are either simple or complex. 

Each of the appetites, desires, and affections is, or may 
be, a simple feeling. As the object to which any of these 
feelings is directed is one, either an individual or a particular 
class, the feeling is simple. But other feelings attend this 
feeling, concomitant and sometimes inseparable. 

The motive for eating may be simple hunger, or this appe- 
tite attended with a desire for the gratification which food 
will give, the happiness to be received by health, some remote 
good to be acquired by the strength secured, or the ability to 
confer good on others. Each and all of them may constitute 
a complex active principle. (Hence often the error of those 
who endeavor to reduce the motives of an action to one.) 

In like manner ambition is a complex motive, compounded 
of love of power and desire of esteem. These may also be 
mingled with and modified by, pride, or vanity, self-love, 
envy, and jealousy. 

III. Some of these sensibilities are original, while others 
are acquired. 

(a.) By being original is meant that they are implanted in 
the constitution, and not induced by exercise; that is, they 
spring up spontaneously in the mind, in all men, in early life, 
so soon as the occasion occurs. Love of society is as universal 
as hunger or thirst, and though not so early, yet as certainly 
awakened in due time. An original impulse may be strength- 
ened by practice, but cannot be created. 

(b.) The acquired sensibilities are not universal, are not 
found early. This is seen in the acquired appetites for nar- 
cotics, and exhilerating drinks ; also insome of the desires, as 
avarice, in which money desired as a means, comes by the 
law of association to be desired as an ultimate object. These 
acquired sensibilities, though not so numerous as our acquired 
preceptions, are often powerful, and when injurious, as they 
in many instances are, work a fearful ruin in the constitution 
and character. 

IV. Another distinction of the sensibilities, is into instinc- 
tive and rational. 
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(a.) By instinctive we are to understand that the object 
desired is ultimate, having no other and ulterior reason for 
being desired than is found in the object itself. A desire to 
be superior to a competitor may be either instinctive, as when 
it is simple emulation, or rational, when this superiority is seen 
to be tributary to some remote good. 

(4.) This last remark explains our meaning of rational. 
While the instinctive propensions are blind impulses, there 
are those which are excited by reason, and in the attainment 
of which reason is to be exercised. Self-love, though a simple 
feeling, has no object of gratification, but needs reason to 
select from those which directly gratify the instinctive sensi- 
bilities, what on the whole will best acccomplish the object. 
Desire of knowledge and desire of society are both instinc- 
tive ; but these may be in conflict with each other, and reason 
is required not only to understand that each is adapted to 
impart happiness, but which is preferable if one only can be 
enjoyed ; and self-love constrains us to seek the preferable one. 
These are frequently united, as when we eat from appetite, in 
order to be gratified, to promote health and strength, and 
through those not only secure present enjoyment, or freedom 
from suffering, but that we may use our strength to dis- 
cover some remoter good, to render others happy, or to honor 
God. Only the first of these is instinctive and blind ; all the 
remainder are rational, and may all combine and constitute 
one complex motive acting simultaneously on the will. 

V. All of our sensibilities are either pleasurable or painful 

It may be a question whether all our knowledge is attended 
with a sensibility. It is, however, probable. The low degree 
of feeling attending much of it may be the reason why we are 
not distinctly conscious of the fact. 

(a.) Pleasurable feelings constitute our happiness. The 
exercise of the appetites and desires is an uneasy sensa- 
tion. Their gratification is agreeable. Unlike these, the 
exercise of some of the affections, those denominated benevo- 
lent, are pleasurable. They are not only followed by pleas- 
ure but before being indulged, while looking forward to an 
object which they may be exereised, they are agreeable, gen- 
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ial, and often blissful; and when perfected give rise to the 
serenest pleasures. 

The perception of beauty is also attended with a delicate 
emotion, which is as much superior in its worth to the pleasure 
derived from some of the lower propensities, as gold is more 
valuable than the baser metals, or gems than pebbles. There 
is also a pleasurable emotion attending the approval of con- 
science. This compared even with esthetic pleasures, is as 
the diamond among gems. 

(6.) The malevolent affections are painful in themselves, and 
are followed by mental disquiet. To hate, to envy, or to be 
jealous, is in its lowest state an uneasy sensation, and often, 
if the passion be intense, corrodes while craving its realization. 
But after the indulgence of it, the mind is, perhaps, always de- 
pressed if not lacerated. Revenge may, in its indulgence, ex- 
perience a momentary sensation of relief; but never of peace, 
as in the pertecting of a benevolent affection. After the crav- 
ings of revenge or hate are complied with, there follows a dis- 
gust as certain and as strong as the pleasurable emotions 
which follow the fulfilment of a benevolent affection. The 
indulgence of the malevolent affections gives occasion for the 
rebukes of conscience and for remorse. These are the most 
intolerable of mental sufferings. 

It is to be added, also, that in esthetics the perception of 
the deformed or ugly awakens disagreeable sensibilities, often 
painfully disagreeable. Fear, and the feelings awakened by 
disappointment are painful. 

VI. While it is true that some of these sensibilities make 
the possessors happy and others unhappy, it is a peculiarity of 
that class designated as the affections, that they either seek the 
happiness or unhappiness of their objects. This distinction 
has given rise to the significant terms benevolent and malevol- 
ent affections. 

An analysis of each of these classes of affections is given un- 
der No. I. It is here necessary only to say that this concomi_ 
tant ill-will to the object of the affections, though distinct from 
the instinctive passions of hate or dislike, is as invincible as 
the passion itself, and is what gives it its power as an active 

Vol. xxvii— 5 
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or practical principle, acting on the will and controlling the 
conduct. 

Again, an affection can be exercised only towards a sentient 
being. We may admire a picture, but cannot love it. We 
may be disgusted with an ugly object in nature, but cannot 
hate it To love or hate we must believe the object capable 
of happiness or pain. The loose manner of employing lan- 
guage in popular usage would oftener produce confusion than 
it does, was there not an instinctive perception of the fact to 
which I have alluded. 

VIL. Those sensibilities which give rise to the exercise of 
conscience, and those which do not, is a distinction not un- 
worthy of remark. 

We have said that thought excites the feelings ; and that 
when the sensitivity, or the underlying susceptibility to feeling, 
is in a normal state, the feelings accord with the character of 
the thoughts. 

(a.) If the thoughts contain a moral element, the feelings 
partake of the same. That is, as the conscience perceives this 
moral element, emotions are awakened of the same moral 
character. If it be merely a perception of a moral quality, 
without regard to one’s self, the emotion is sinful approbation 
or disapprobation. Ifa personal duty is perceived, the feeling 
of right is awakened. This feeling is coercive or impulsive. 
Not to yield to it requires a counter influence of the will, of 
greater or less strength, according to the degree of the positive 
impulsion. If the perception of duty relate to another per- 
son, it awakens an emotion purely passive ; such an emotion 
as attends some abstract truth, except that the feeling is moral 
in its character. Were the emotion destitute of the moral ele- 
ment, or improper in kind, it would itself be wrong. We ought 
to have right feelings. | 

(b.) There are many of the sensibilities which have in them 
no moral character, and can have none, as simple hunger, love 
of esteem, curiosity, etc., etc. Could the mind have one of 
these instinctive principles in exercise, unassociated with any 
other, it would be innocent, or neither praiseworthy nor cen- 
surable. 
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(c.) But as the mind, in its numberless relations, cannot act 
without giving accessions to moral feelings, man always is a 
moral being. Though the instinctive feeling has in it no moral 
element, other sensibilities either are or should be connected 
with it, which are moral. Whether we eat or drink, or what- 
ever we do, we may and ought to bring in moral considera- 
tions. The love of knowledge is never, with the good man, 
an isolated desire. He ought to labor to acquire knowledge, 
with the additional motive to improve himself that he may be 
a greater benefactor to his race, and that he may love more 
and serve better his Maker. And however strong his thirst 
for knowledge, the good man will not suffer it to interfere 
with higher and holier claims. Though some of our simple 
feelings, such as are called instinctive, do not act of necessity 
directly on the conscience, all are (such is the complex char- 
acter of our relations and mental actions) the necessary occa- 
sions for the exercise of the conscience. We are always, when 
rational and awake, accountable beings. 

VIII. Finally, the sensibilities may be analyzed into those 
which act on the will, and those which do not. 

We have said that there is no state of mind in which the 
conscience is not acted upon, either directly or indirectly ; 
that conscience is a wnwersal faculty; that man is always, 
under every normal condition, a moral agent. This univer- 
sality is not true of the will. 

(a.) There are sensibilities which do not act on the will. 
These are more properly designated emotions. The feelings 
are moved by the understanding, but some of these feelings 
terminate in themselves, without reaching the will. Though 
occasionally intense, they are ordinarily calm. Of this class, 
which do not affect the will, are cheerfulness, gladness, grief, 
satisfaction, a spirit of meekness, and its opposite, haughtiness ; 
impatience and its opposite, perturbation and imperturbation; 
wearisomeness, heartache, headache, toothache, etc.; a feeling 
of solemnity, of strength, and of languor—of wakefulness and 
of sleepiness, etc. These give occasion to volition, but do not 
cause it. 

To these are to be added all the emotions excited by percep- 
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tions of the beautiful. This includes not only the agreeable 
feelings awakened by the beautiful qualities, but all that com- 
plex state of the mind experienced on beholding a work of art, 
which we call admiration, and which includes a reference to 
the genius of the author, especially if dead, or otherwise be- 
yond the reach of our influence. All this is as passive, how- 
ever intense, as the sensation of cheerfulness or of despond- 
ency. 

(b.) But many of the feelings do act directly on the will, 
and are thus entitled to be called active principles. Of this 
class, are the appetites, desires, and affections, both benevolent 
and malevolent; also, all our rational principles of action, 
as self-love and a sense of duty. 

We perceive that the sensibilities occupy an intermediate 
position between the understanding and the will. They are, 
on this account, called the active powers; not merely active 
in themselves, as all the faculties of the mind are, but they lead 
to actions — to resolves and to voluntary efforts. No degree of 
mere intelligence would move the will, or result in activity, 
or affect the conduct. There are, also, sensibilities which do 
not act upon the will; that is, are passive, or their activity 
expires within themselves. 



































INSPIRATION OF THE APOSTLES. 


Articte IV—ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
APOSTLES. 





[The following article is from the “Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie,” 
1832. It was written by Dr. Steudel, one of the editors, and is perhaps 
the soundest and ablest discussion of the question of Inspiration in the Ger- 
man language. It would have been translated long since, but for the exceed- 
ing difficulty of putting the author’s complicated sentences into English. As 
here presented it is believed to be a condensed but accurate reproduction of 
Dr. Steudel’s discussion, with the exception of the introduction. This has 
been greatly abridged by the omission of paragraphs of local and temporary 
interest, and by giving sometimes in a single sentence the topic of a long 
paragraph. No question connected with Christian Theology more impera- 
tively demands rediscussion, than this of Inspiration ; and nothing has yet 
appeared more pertinent to such discussion than the following, from the pen of 
one who was trained amid the Rationalism which supplies the weapons now 
so assiduously used to undermine our faith in the divine origin of the 
Scriptures. ] 


Tue spirit of the present age, even in those who love 
Christianity, repudiates the old doctrine of inspiration as super- 
fluous, and appeals to the words, “ the letter killeth, the spirit 
giveth life,” as conclusive proof of its unsoundness. Indeed, 
the upholder of that doctrine is charged with closing his soul to 
the proper meaning of the gospel ; for while the gospel treats 
of appropriating the Christian fe, and forming the whole 
character by this life, he is insisting upon the value of single 
words, the exact import of which is of small consequence. 
The present age has also discovered that too narrow a 
meaning has been assigned to truth; as if only one setting 
could correspond with this gem. How paltry is the attempt 
to ascertain the one right expression, instead of deciding, as 
the case requires, that every expression is right! How irk- 
some to seek for the only true doctrine; to turn from the 
sweet custom of wandering at will in the wide fields of float- 
ing undetermined truth, and tread a prescribed path with the 
modest spirit of a disciple! 
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Yet we may certainly imagine that the soul of many ? 
Christian has found the simple word to be the power of Go¢ 
unto salvation; so that he cannot be indifferent to the secu- 
rity of that word ; so that fidelity to the spzrit of Christianity 
requires him at least to examine the question, whether the 
word is true in itself or not ; whether it gives truth to him who 
apprehends its teaching, or first takes the stamp of truth 
from the mind of the receiver! 

The points to be considered may perhaps be suggested by 
the following question: Do the doctrines of Christianity dif 
Ser, not only as to form, but also as to substance, from the doe- 
trines of the Bible? 

It is evident, we think, from the nature of the case and from 
the plain sense of the Holy Scriptures, that we are not author- 
ized to modify or complete, from the contents of our own ex- 
perience, the Christianity delivered to us by the apostles in 
the NewTestament. This fact has been overlooked by many, 
because they conceive of true religion as a matter of feeling, 
and not of knowledge. The writer cannot endorse this con- 
ception. A knowledge of truth underlies, conditions and de- 
termines feeling, and the same truth will not produce opposite 
and yet equally binding convictions. It may, however, pro- 
duce different forms of life, according to the individual pecu- 
liarities and circumstances of those who receive it. Hence it 
must be difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the truth by 
studying the phenomena of the life produced by it. This dif- 
ficulty might perhaps be overcome, if man were liable to no 
perversity in appropriating and expressing Christianity, and 
were raised above mistakes in comprehending his own spirit- 
ual life. 

Christianity demands, first of all, fazth in what is offered to 
the mind as truth by the Holy Scriptures. But faith, which 
is a vlountary consent to the purpose of eternal love, clearly 
presupposes a knowledge of that purpose. And if mere knowl- 
edge without life is of no value, it by no means follows that 
life can exist without knowledge. The New Testament chiefly 
urges the value of Christian life, yet it is far from indifferent 
to the character or value of Christian knowledge. As there 
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were many things which Christ could not reveal before the 
completion of his work on earth, and as these things were to 
be made known to the apostles by the Holy Spirit, we may 
expect that the apostles declared the whole purpose and plan 
of God revealed to them by the Spirit. We may, therefore, 
find the reason why many things transmitted in the Scriptures 
do not commend themselves to us, in the fact that our Chris- 
tian life is not yet sufficiently matured to receive them, rather 
than in the view that the apostles have been guilty of errors. 
Every genuine Christian has learned by experience, that by an 
advance in the divine life many a doctrine, once dark, has 
become clear; a modest estimate of ourselves will, therefore, 
deter us from charging the apostles with doctrinal errors. 
Although Christ did not give His disciples the truth in 
a connected system, yet the sum of what He taught may 
be readily ascertained and formed into a system. It is cer- 
tainly an excellence of the Bible that it lays open to us the 
nature of Christianity by means of the life of its founder ; no 
formulas of belief could have been so instructive as the record 
of that life. But while the apostles were careful to exhibit 
the nature of Christianity, they refused to recognize various 
doctrines broached in their day, as expressions of the Chris- 
tian life, and fought against them as pernicious error. 
Moreover, it was doctrine which the reformers sought first of 
all to restore. They would have deemed it criminal to add any- 
thing to the Sacred Record or to take anything from it. And 
it will ever be the task of genuine orthodoxy to set forth bibli- 
cal truth in its eternal validity, but in such ways as the chang- 
ing necessities of the times and the peculiarities of individuals 
require. The ideas contained in the Scriptures have a dress 
belonging to the times in which they were written, and this 
dress may perhaps be capable of modification ; but the sub- 
stance, the contents of biblical truth, need not and must not 
be changed. That which is Christian remains Christian ; it 
can neither be increased nor diminished. The exigencies of 
the times may require that certain elements be brought into 
the foreground or left in the background ; but the substance 
of Christian doctrine is ever the same. No part of it begins 
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now to be true, no part can ever cease to be true. Hence the 
importance of maintaining that truth only has been laid down 
in the New Testament (for of this we shall speak particu- 
larly), has not vanished away before the increasing light of 
the times, nor become a matter of indifference to the true 
Christian. 

It will not, therefore, do for men, setting aside the obvious 
doctrines of the New Testament, to determine from their own 
spirit what is the spirit of Christianity. Their own spirit will 
consent to that part of Christianity only which pleases it. 
All else they will be in danger of rejecting as of the letter and 
not of the spirit. To appropriate the spirit of Christianity as 
revealed in the New Testament, I must renounce my own 
natural inclinations, and give a sincere and real consent to all 
which the word presents as true. The more faithfully I cleave 
to the word, the more perfectly shall I enjoy the spirit in its 
purity. The spirit contained in the word makes alive—yet 
only as I give the word, enclosing within itself the spirit, its 
full authority. 

The great Reformation succeeded by cleaving to the word ; 
and one lesson of that epoch is this, that the word is sure ; 
and only as this is sure, is the spirit of Chistianity, which is 
from God, secure from the spirit of man, which ever turns and 
strives against what God has verified as his word. If, then, 
we cannot withstand the power of God’s wisdom revealed in 
his word, why not make a full surrender of our spirit to the 
truth? Why refuse homage to just that part of the divine 
wisdom to which our own imperfection, or better, our own de- 
pravity, cares not to consent? 

Looking now at the history of the doctrine of Inspiration 
since the time of Luther, we may perhaps discover many mis- 
takes in the method of stating and defending the truth; and 
these mistakes may excite a smile of pity, but the noble pur- 
pose and aim of those who made them should command our 
respect, for with singleness of heart they strove to obtain a 
principle, which, logically applied, would preserve the word, 
and thus the spirit of Christianity, from arbitrary treatment. 
They may have been over cautious in their theory, but they 
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were perfactly correct in believing that human caprice cannot 
augment nor diminish the contents of biblical truth, without 
threatening its entire destruction. 

Far be it from us to cast reproach on those who have shown 
the defects of a slavish theory of inspiration, and who think 
they have outgrown their dependence on the word. But 
they should not forget that the other party has some degree 
of intelligence and ability to comprehend the spirit of the age. 
At the time of the Reformation, it was commonly felt that the 
true spirit of Christianity was lost, and this feeling drove men 
to the original word as alone of binding authority. A gen- 
eral survey of the Record led them to derive from it the cen- 
tral doctrine of justification by faith in Christ. So clearly 
was this presented to their minds, and so manifestly was it 
the only safeguard against the error then universally preva- 
lent, that we cannot wonder if a Luther, possessed’and con- 
trolled by it, refused assent to many things in God’s word, 
which he was not yet in a position to reconcile with that essen- 
tial doctrine. But when, in obedience to his impetuous nature, 
he hastily rejects a part of God’s word, shall we look upon his 
example as one to be imitated or avoided? How distorted 
would have been the development of the newly discovered 
truth, if Luther himself, or the other promoters of the great 
Reformation, had wholly rejected that part of Holy Writ which 
their own want of Christian maturity made to appear incom- 
patible with the most essential truth! It was Luther’s natural 
spirit, and not the appropriated spirit of Christianity, that 
occasioned his hasty sentence of rejection. But if, even in 
the hands of such a friend of God and Christ as Luther, 
the principle of appropriating the spirit of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to the rejection of whatever does not accord with our own 
spirit at its present stage of Christian growth, would have 
been destructive to the development of truth, how hazardous 
must it be to place this principle in the hands of such as we, 
who are far inferior to Luther in reverence forGod! But the 
right to reject anything from Holy Writ, on merely subjective 
grounds, was inconsistent with the character and object of the 
great Reformation. Accordingly the friends of the work soon 
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began to look after the evidences or defences of revelation. 
And if the theory of inspiration which they adopted was im- 
perfect, it by no means follows that they were wrong in defend- 
ing the jewel when exposed to danger, even though it were with 
poor weapons. Due honor to the early combatants! And 
although the contest was marked by many an error, and here 
and there a side was left exposed which should have been de- 
fended first of all, although many a man may have shewn his 
valor where it was needless and useless; yet the cause for 
which the contest was waged is not unworthy of still another 
battle. 

With these remarks we approach a new assailant of plenary 
inspiration ; one who is certainly sincere in his earnest at- 
tempt to remove what is untenable from the doctrine, while 
he desires to held fast whatever is adapted to secure the 
spirit of biblical truth. I think that the men to whose party 
he belongs will gladly acknowledge him as the proper cham- 
pion for that view which they have failed to set forth with 
equal fulness and with equal support from passages of Scrip- 
ture. Hence it is most convenient to fix our eye upon him as 
a representative, and ascertain whether the reasons which he 
urges are convincing, that hereafter in ascertaining the treas- 
ures deposited in Holy Writ, no appeal can be made to the 
word, but only to the spirit of Scripture. This representative 
is Mr. Pepetent Magister Elwert, the author of a work entitled, 
“On the Doctrine of Inspiration as regards the New Testa- 
ment.” Weisa young scholar of great merit, and I engage 
in a controversy with him on so important a subject the more 
willingly, because of our cordial friendship and of our per- 
fect agreement as to what constitutes the chief good of the 
Christian. The question on which we differ is not, what truth 
is the all-essential and all-conditioning object of Christian 
faith? but, what is the way and manner in which we are to 
believe that the Providence of God has secured the safe-keep- 
ing of this truth as a divine revelation? and the compass of the 
circle which comprises what is revealed to us by God ? 

We will, in the first place, allow the author himself to state 
the leading principles of his theory, in their connection. 
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1. The sacred penmen were by no means in a purely pas- 
sive state when composing their writings, but they were rather 
in the full enjoyment of their natural powers and capacities, 
and they left on those writings the unmistakable impress of 
their individuality. 

2. The Apostles had the Holy Spirit just as other Christians 
do, though in a far higher degree, corresponding with the 
work assigned them, and with their peculiar relation to the 
original revelation in Christ. 

3. The influence of the Spirit did not consist in a suggestion 
of fully formed thoughts and ideas, still less in a dictation of 
words ; but it wrought within them a genuine faith, by which 
they appropriated the revelation of Christ ; and then, from 
this revelation, through the medium of their faith, were devel- 
oped in the natural way of reflection, their own thoughts and 
conceptions. 

4. The action of the Holy Spirit is not in general to be 
referred primarily to particular truths, but to the entire mental 
state of the Apostles, in whom He dwelt as an abiding prin- 
ciple. The old theory is right in assuming his action in 
every part of the process —in the purpose of writing, in the 
production and general statement of thoughts, and in their 
selection and arrangement ; but it is wrong in referring the 
action of the Holy Spirit to all points equally and immedi- 
ately. For, 

5. Everything but faith participated in the action of the 
Spirit on/y in this sense: that the Spirit was the principle which 
guided the Apostles through the living power of faith. 

6. The claim of absolute infallibility for the apostolic wri- 
tings is, by this theory, relinquished ; yet without destroying 
the security of the Christian faith. They are infallible inas- 
much as they, and they alone, lead the spirit with unerring 
certainty to the life in Christ, and set forth in a perfectly reli- 
able manner, the truth most essential to this life and to re- 
demption — truths the ignorance and misconception of which 
must affect that life in Christ. But, on the other hand, we are 
not to expect infallibility in historical details, in non-essential 
points connected with the development and presentation of 
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doctrine, and generally in anything connected as mere form 
with the ground of faith, viz: the spirit of the Holy Scriptures. 

7. This form springs from the life of the Apostles, as moulded 
by individual peculiarities, and by the spirit of the times. 
Every age must appropriate and systematize Christian doctrine 
in its own form. When this form is pervaded by the spirit of 
Christianity, it matters not how manifold it may be, for the 
spirit is wont to reveal] itself in various ways. And since it 
is the spirit of an eternal revelation, it can be fully and per- 
fectly expressed by no finite spirit, Christ excepted. 

If we select from this theory that which seems to us cor- 
rect, it will be the following: We are certainly to regard the 
action of the Divine Spirit as an influence and teaching which 
does not suspend human action nor obscure the individual 
qualities of those who make the revelation. Our view of the 
human spirit would be no less unsatisfactory than our view 
of the divine action, should we conceive of the latter as over- 
powering and destroying the natural spirit of man, instead of 
directing and employing every faculty of it; for we should 
thereby represent the human soul as so estranged from God 
and opposed to Him, that it must be annihilated, rather than 
quickened and invigorated, in order to enjoy his influence. 
Whatever God gives to a man, He makes it the man’s own, to 
be taken into and appropriated by his entire spiritual nature. 
And as it finds a response in the universal and deeper qualities 
of human nature, which are themselves consistent with the 
peculiarities of individual humanity, so likewise is this gift 
consistent with those peculiarities ; indeed, it cannot be rep- 
resented and expressed otherwise than by means of them. 
Hence these peculiarities of the individual are by no means 
destroyed, but are brought into the service of God’s Spirit in 
presenting the most fitting sense, and in selecting a form best 
suited to the occasion. 

Thus we cannot believe that the action of the Divine Spirit 
upon man will rob him of his natural peculiarities, but rather 
that it will purify and elevate them. The action of the entire 
spiritual life and power of man is necessary in order to the 
enjoyment of the Spirit. And as to a man thus under the 
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influence of the Spirit, particularly where this influence is a 
permanent thing, as it was promised to the Apostles, I cannot 
make any division, ascribing to the directing power of the 
Spirit the man’s ability to perform one part of his divine ap- 
pointed calling, while another part of this calling is to be 
regarded as lying without the circle of the Spirit’s action. 

In this respect —to anticipate what is said below — the 
chcice of form is also to be referred to the workings of the 
Spirit. Yet, on the other hand, although Ads work, it might 
have a particular value for only one age or place, and hence 
should be clearly distinguished from the truth itself, which it 
clothes. A recognition of the fitness of the form and a cor- 
rect apprehension of it, will also greatly facilitate the separa- 
tion of the substance from the form. But it is unnecessary 
to ascribe the choice of form to the human organ. 

Yet this action of the Spirit, although regarded as all-per- 
vasive, certainly does not necessitate any injury to moral 
freedom. While the adaptation of a man to make a revelation 
from the Divine Spirit presupposes in him a degree of moral 
ripeness, without which this could not be made; yet the 
power which relates the human spirit to God, and qualifies it 
to receive a revelation from Him, together with the inviolability 
of this feature of genuine humanity, secures this result, that 
the man, though raised to a higher plane in ability and spir- 
itual character, does not cease to be the one who himself wills 
and acts. The work of the Spirit in him isa gif¢ only ; to 
receive and use this gift is the work of the man himself. 
Thus far, at least, the possession of the Spirit by the Apostles 
did not differ in kind from the participation of it by other 
Christians ; only the gifts (the modes of its action) certainly 
differed in individuals as the wants of the Church required. 
Hence as the Church was in want of the Apostles as its foun- 
dation, a peculiar gift might be needed by them, or a gift acting 
in a peculiar way, fitting them to fulfil their calling — we 
mean the gift of Inspiration. 

But we now come to the points on which we disagree, and 
which will require a more detailed examination. 

1. Infallibility can be predicated of the Apostles as to the 
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fundamental truths only, but not as to the form of exhibition- 
And here, it must be remembered, the word “form” does not 
refer to expression merely, but also to the contents of doctrine 
connected with the ground-truths. 

This leading proposition is supported by the two following : 

2. The religious opinions and conceptions of the Apostles 
were developed from faith as a root or principle, by the natural 
process of reflection, so that an immediate teaching by the 
Spirit is excluded. 

3. Whatever pertains to form in the wide sense here em. 
ployed, may be varied indefinitely without fear. The times, 
ever-changing, occasion this variation. 

These propositions lay down the principle that the farther 
any doctrine lies from the central ground-truths, the less need 
there is of supposing the Apostles were correct in their view 
of it: e. g., when Paul, to elucidate the merit of Christ’s 
death in respect to us, draws a parallel between the loss com- 
ing through Adam, and the gai coming through Christ, what 
he asserts of Adam may be regarded, without hesitation, as 
erroneous. 

It may be premised that a separation is here attempted, 
which, without assuming any influence of the Divine Spirit 
in communicating a religion, we should hardly permit our- 
selves to make, when the question was on the authority and 
reception of the religion. We should, without doubt, subject 
all its statements to our own judgment, and might, of course, 
observe that some of them seemed to us to be true and others 
to be false. But where a religion is composed of truth and 
falsehood, the element of falsehood would prevent us from 
yielding our assent to that religion. The truthfulness of cer- 
tain elements of that religion might impress me with a regard 
for it, but, while rejecting from my consciousness other ele- 
ments acknowledged and taught by it, I should guard against 
proclaiming myself a professor of this religion, and even against 
allowing myself to be so regarded. 

Thus, without assuming anything peculiar in the authors of 
the New Testament, we should judge of the Christian religion 
by what tt 2s, as laid down im the book —the first and purest 
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fountain — and by what it is as taught by those who first intro- 
duced Christianity among mankind. And were we to find 
that it claimed a divine origin, then with still greater emphasis 
should we declare, either: I find in Christianity only that 
which it might well set forth as a divine gift; or, I find in 
it that which appears to be incompatible with derivation from 
the only true God. The result of our inquiry would doubt- 
less determine our belief, and lead us to confess or reject the 
religion thus presented. But if a conviction was forced upon 
us by these Scriptures themselves, that their authors had, not 
merely a historical knowledge of Christianity, a remembrance 
of what they had heard from Christ, but a higher assistance, 
giving them the ability to make an authentic and life-giving 
communication of the same—would it be expected, in view 
of this additional element of trustworthiness, that an attempt 
would be made, after eighteen hundred years, to separate the 
real Christian elements from the merely supposed? that this 
would be done in case of a religion which claims expressly to 
be received as a revelation from God to man? in case of a 
religion which refuses point blank to be the peculiar property 
of the learned, who can distinguish between essentials and 
non-essentials, and gives itself to all who feel their need of 
redemption? which in its original character claimed and 
found admission, not to the wise men of the community, nor 
to those skilled in culling out the true, but to the simple and 
childlike in heart? in case of a religion which, by the ever 
deeper and more living experience of its truth, from the be- 
ginning onward, has the more effectually evinced its divine 
power? As to such a religion, who would have thought that 
our times would have undertaken to sift the value of its con- 
tents part by part? And that it was reserved for our age to 
ascertain what part of it is truly Christian and what part is 
not; what is the gift of the Spirit, and what is not. 

Without intending by such considerations to decline an 
earnest and candid examination of the grounds of the modern 
theory, we think it right and necessary to direct attention to 
the facts of Christianity from this point of view ; for thus an 
estimate may be formed of the importance of the object sought 
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by such an undertaking, and it may be seen what part of the 
Gospel is to be reckoned untrue, if we, in our late day, believe 
that we can and must filtrate the truth of Christianity. Thus, 
too, may we become sensible of the responsibility imposed 
on man’s subjective sense for the divine, when we commit to 
this sense the task of selecting and marking off what is essen- 
tial in Christianity so perfectly that the view entertained on 
the present stage of Christian life shall prevent further attempts 
to search out and appropriate by experience Christian truth ; 
and again, what a far more serious responsibility is voluntarily 
assumed by him who now ventures from his own imperfect 
Christian experience, to determine for others what part of the 
Christianity handed down to us in the Scriptures they may 
safely reject, and who proposes to guarantee us against any 
loss, if we satisfy ourselves with what he selects for us as truly 
Christian, instead of accepting the Christianity delivered to us 
by the Apostles. 

Instead of such considerations, without which, it seems to 
us, an investigation of this kind should not be undertaken by 
the thoughtful friend of truth, there is laid before us in the 
treatise of Hilwert (p. 36 sq.), the preliminary question: 
“ What sort of a writing, even in form, should we expect from 
authors who were supernaturally guided in the process of 
writing by the Holy Spirit?” In this case—such is the doctrine 
of the treatise—we should look for absolute perfection of 
form. But it seems to us that we should form our judgment on 
this point partly by the assertion of the sacred writer himself, 
and partly by the necessities of the case. If Paul calls him- 
self (in II Cor., xi: 6) an édearyg ty dorm, and at the same 
time claims that his work, notwithstanding his defective 
oratory, proves itself to be of God and undeniably apostolical ; 
then it is clear that aid from the Divine Spirit is presupposed 
for his preaching, which aid does noé consist in transforming 
his discourse, and giving it a literary style and finish, but in 
clothing it with a power that proves its independence of such 
qualities as commonly influence men. With this state of the 
the case, how can one insist on the claim that Paul should not 
exhibit himself in his writings as an ‘dcwryj¢ tw hopw? We 
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do not see why (p. 39) the human features should be removed 
from thoughts by the immediate divine causality in the pro- 
duction of the writing. The author appears as an instrument 
fitted to apply genuine divine truth to the heart; why 
then should the divine causality destroy the peculiarities 
of the chosen instrument in preparing the same for its task? 
Shall we not rather hold that when the Divine Spirit selects 
an individual, the ground of this choice lies in his natural 
peculiarities? Hence these peculiarities are to be regarded as 
conditioning the form in which the divine causality wills to 
to reveal itself. Hence that something which we may expect 
as the result of the divine causal action, will not consist at all 
in the destruction of the human elements, but rather in their 
purification and elevation for the work to be performed. How 
else could it be taught that the divine has come near to the 
human, and will, by means of this nearness, make itself the 
possession of man? And as the Divine Redeemer has offered 
himself, to our apprehension and reception, no otherwise than 
as man glorified by the indwelling of the Divine Spirit, is not 
a revelation of the divine through the human the funda- 
mental thought of Christianity? It is this union of the divine 
with the perfect unimpaired impress of the human which has 
given the New Testament from the first such a blessed hold 
upon the hearts of men. But if such a revelationis the one 
best fitted for men, or rather the only one fitted to justify its 
claim to a divine origin, then this kind of revelation, as it lies 
actually before us, is just that which might be expected if the 
divine causality should act immediately on the writers of the 
Scriptures, provided we make any distinction between mediate 
and immediate action. 

As we now enter upon a more detailed investigation of the 
reasons which forbid us any longer to admit the infallibility 
of the Apostles, we shall first inquire whether, admitting the 
action of the Spirit to be such as is here conceived, we neces- 
sarily admit the inference drawn from it—tbat apostolic 
infallibility was impossible? And whether the action of the 
Spirit, co explained, justifies us in being any more indifferent 
to the presumption of infallibility ? 

Vol. xxvii—6 
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To make ourselves understood, we remark, that while in 
our view the truth received by us becomes, through the power 
of faith, the fountain of our Christian life, and yet the capacity 
for a fuller appropriation of the truth is increased by the 
progress of that life; this modern theory, on the contrary, 
supposes that our acquaintance with truth results from a con- 
sciousness of our Christian life, so that the perfection of the 
Christian life determines the degree of Christian knowledge 
and the credibility of one’s account of that life. Hence our 
confidence in such an account of the truth-——the basis of 
the life— diminishes in proportion to the less influence 
of any doctrine on the formation of the Christian life; or, 
rather, to its less intimate connection with the fundamental 
truth, which is seen to be the condition of spiritual life. Ac- 
cording to this view, we are to look upon the Spirit’s action as 
simply promotive of the life, while the account which the 
Apostles give of the ground of the truth, belongs to their in- 
dividnal peculiarities. Hence our confidence in the ‘correct- 
ness of their exhibition of the truth cannot exceed our confi- 
dence in the elevation of their Christian life, and in their fitness 
to give the ground-truths of that life, without any foreign 
element. Christ alone enjoyed the Spirit without measure ; 
the Apostles, though enjoying it in a higher degree than all 
other Christians, had the Spirit only in part. Hence in their 
account of the Christian life imparted to them, they are un- 
reliable in so far as their whole nature was not yet pervaded 
by this life. 

If we were to admit the correctness of this theory of the 
mode of the Spirit’s action in the Apostles, I see no sort of 
necessity for believing that a merely partial impartation of 
the Spirit, not embracing the entire man, would tend in the 
least to make its possessor confound this partial, with a full 
communication of it, and therefore act, through mistake, in 
those respects in which he was not influenced by the Spirit, as 
though he were thus influenced. If we admit, as we must, 
(cf. Phil. iii: 12, I Cor., xiii, qsq., Ro., vii: 24), that the 
Apostles were conscious of being not fully conformed as yet 
to the likeness of Jesus Christ (II Cor., iii: 18), and were 
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striving after a more complete likeness to Him, then we have 
a recognition on their part of that which was not a product of 
the Spirit in them, of that which the Spirit’s action has not as 
yet reached ; so that they certainly do not claim apostolic illu- 
mination and authority in those respects in which they have 
no right to claim them. Indeed they make a very clear dis- 
tinction between that which they enjoin decisively by apos- 
tolic authority, and that which they have no right to command 
in this way (cf. I Cor. vii: 10, 12, 25). Hence it is by no 
manner of means necessary to conclude from this view of the 
Spirit’s action, that in their enunication of doctrine they would 
confound the true with the false, mingling with the same 
stroke of the pen what is the infallible product of the Spirit, 
and what proceeds from the part of their nature which is still 
unenlightened by the Spirit. They would have been conscious 
of the limit up to which they were certain of the influence of 
the Spirit ; and therefore, when acting as Apostles, they would 
not have given place to anything not of the Spirit, nor have 
insisted on it as authoritative. If they were not able to declare 
all truth, as was Christ, it by no means follows that they must 
give falsehood for truth, the human for the divine, that which 
was still hidden from them for something already revealed. 
Besides, when we have no assistance from a higher power, we 
understand exactly how to draw the line between that to 
which our knowledge extends, and that to which it does not. 
Why then should we suppose that the assistance of the Divine 
Spirit in the Apostles induced such a derangement of their 
spiritual nature, that they took themselves to be thoroughly 
pervaded by the Divine Spirit, even in those respects wherein 
they were not? Must not, rather, the peculiar character of 
this as divine have secured them more than almost anything 
else from any such confusion, any such erroneous estimate of 
the extent of their power? Hence, should we admit that the 
Apostles did not reveal the sum total of Christian truth—of 
which we shall treat further on—because they were not in 
possession of the perfect Christian life, it would only follow 
from this that their infallibility did not embrace absolutely 
all, but not that it did not embrace all which they imparted 
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to us as really Christian doctrine. What we have received 
from them might not perhaps entirely exhaust the store of 
Christian truth ; but as an explanation and expression of the 
life ruling within them could contain no error. Truth not yet 
entirely comprehended is not ervor—an assumption which 
seems to prevail through nearly all the treatise now under 
review. 

But here we may be confronted with the question, If the 
influence of the Divine Spirit is such as to prevent the human 
which is pervaded by it from coming forth in its impurity and 
perverseness, how can we suppose any development and growth 
of the divine life? Let us only bear in mind what an effect 
upon the moral life has from the first been produced by the 
reception of Christianity. Is not (Heb., iv: 12) “the word 
of God quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart?” Thus it continually. devotes to 
death that which belongs to death; and although sin still 
stirs within the believer, yet he is very far from confounding 
the life of sin with the life of the Spirit. He is painfully con- 
scious of being exposed to the influence of the flesh, while he 
well knows what would be the fruit of the Spirit. Have we 
not here an intimation of the way in which the power of the 
Spirit, when we are subject to it, compels rror, i.e., falsehood, 
to retire, and how one knows, when under the influence of the 
Spirit, that he is not yet free from all error, any more than he 
is free from all sin, and sets aside the obscure as obscure, no 
less than the sinful as sinful? Hence, as a disciple of the 
Spirit, he who is still subject to error will not hold and vend 
it as truth. If this were not so— if the error stood in insepa- 
rable connection with the truth, what would be the fate of the 
spiritual life? If error is the proof or evidence of still re- 
maining perversity in the moral-religious life, and hence can- 
not decrease without a decrease of the perversity, while the 
continuance of it bears witness to the coniinued working of 
this perversity, how is the moral-religious life to improve? 
The error will not be detected ; still less will the moral ground 
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of it. As, therefore, truth and error are mingled and con- 
founded, so also must good and evil be mingled and confounded. 
But where moral good cannot be distinguished from moral 
evil, how is a holy life to be developed? The evil will thrive 
along with the good, and the good is confessedly choked when 
it grows unseparated from the evil (Matt., xiii: 22). Hence, 
assuming the correctness of //wert’s theory, we cannot believe 
that the Apostles, while greatly involved in the errors of the 
day, could present to us the ground of faith in the shape of 
divine truth worthy of all credence. Nor is it conceivable, 
either in itself or in view of this theory of the Spirit’s action, 
that there may be upon the outskirts, as it were, a multitude 
ef errors which have no influence upon the central truth. 
These errors must be connected with the religious character of 
the Apostles, especially on the theory here proposed. An 
atomic division cannot be effected in the moral nature. One 
part of the man cannot be perverted while his inmost nature 
remains unaffected. Ignorance of this perversion, and a care- 
less indulgence of the same, would be a painful argument for 
the unreliableness of that which must be received as funda- 
mental truth. 

A mind candidly and thoughtfully directed to religion, the 
chief concern of man, would find, especially if it adopted this 
theory of the mode of the Holy Spirit’s action, but poor con- 
solation in the thought: “Thou hast in the writings of the 
Apostles a correct exhibition of the essentials of Christianity ; 
but whatever is remote from the central truth is of no great 
importance, and, though you perceive it to be mixed with error, 
this fact need not impair your firm trust in the central truth.” 
On the contrary, the more inseparable the connection between 
the life and the truth, the more anxious will he be made by 
his appreciation of the divine element in Christianity, that no 
part of this element remain unemployed, or be set aside by 
something of only doubtful character. If the Apostles, as 
their writings evidently show, possessed the gift of the Holy 
Spirit in greater measure than have any other Christians, and 
therefore taught the essential truth with undeniable correct- 
ness, can I, with a moral nature still imperfectly developed, 
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permit myself to censure the written expression of their Chris- 
tian life, and reject from the same whatever does not suit me 
at my present stage of development? Or shall I yield to the 
authority of another man, and set aside what does not suit 
him in his present religious state? Shall not a recognition of 
the larger measure of the Spirit enjoyed by them make me 
careful, rather, to ascertain whether I can appropriate to my- 
self the expression of their Christian life in their writings, 
whether their account of the living hope within them agrees 
with mine? And if not, then, in view of the high spiritual 
life which they enjoyed, I should hardly say to myself, “ What- 
ever thou canst not claim as thine own experience, was in 
them the fruit of a spiritual life still imperfect ;” but at least 
this would be the safer course, “I will examime myself to find 
the defect, and will endeavor to mould my life by theirs.” 
And I should certainly feel no alarm if, as the result of this 
endeavor, my spiritual state should at length correspond with 
that of the Apostles. 

Having examined as far as possible the points involved in 
the previous questions, and having concluded from this exami- 
nation that on the grounds conceded by the other party we 
cannot, without great hesitation, consent to dispense with the 
infallibility of the Apostles, we now proceed to consider the 
main and decisive question : 

Whether the theory which forbids us to regard the action of 
the Holy Spirit as directly affecting the understanding, and 
making its insight into the truths of Christianity infallible, 
can be exegetically supported ? 

And, in the first place, it is undoubtedly true that when 
Jesus, after his resurrection, gave the Apostles their commis- 
sion to gain Him disciples among all nations (Matt., xxv : 18, 
sq.), He mentioned no other means along with baptism for 
effecting this object than the “teaching” which required them 
to observe all things commanded by Him. He assures them 
of his presence as a blessing of which they will never be de- 
prived. Moreover, according to Mark (xvi: 15, sq.), the 
Apostles are enjoined to make known the message of salvation 
in all the world, and salvation or condemnation is made to 
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depend upon the reception or rejection of the message ; while 
in the case of believers, the doctrine received was to verify 
itself by the most striking proofs of the special divine presence. 

With this prominence given to preaching and teaching as 
the main calling of the Apostles, stands in full and logical 
agreement the promise made to them on two occasions, (Matt., 
x: 19, Mark xiii: 11, cf. Luke xxi: 15,) that in the most trying 
and decisive moments, when called to answer before magis- 
trates, and those skilled in the Scriptures, (Luke xii: 11), the 
Divine Spirit within them should give them the precise answer 
which the occasion required, and hence they reed feel no 
anxiety about this matter. If we concede that the meaning 
of this encouragement is exhausted by saying, they were to 
have no fear lest their whole conduct and mode of defence 
should be prejudicial to the cause of the Gospel, it must at 
the same time be admitted that an erroneous presentation of 
the contents of Gospel doctrine would have been most preju- 
dicial to that cause. Hence, if this promise did not refer 
primarily to the contents of the Gospel, as is certainly suggest- 
ed by the words, z¢ 7 ce Aadjoyrte, this circumstance could 
have no other ground than the following, that the truthfulness 
of the matter taught was presupposed as unquestionable. Be- 
sides we have in this language a’proof that the action ofthe Spirit 
would secure the choice of the most suitable form, and that 
the presentation of the truth entrusted to the Apostles should 
be so made as not to fail of its purpose, (Luke xxi: 15). The 
use of the materials in their own consciousness, which by the 
theory under examination, is referred to the unaided faculties 
of the Apostles, is here referred to the influence of the Spirit, 
and we are not simply to regard the mode of feeling and of 
thought in the gross, as being under the influence of the Spirit, 
but His action is distinctly pledged for the particulars, which 
must not be gainsaid nor resisted. But the more incorrect, 
even according to the theory of Elwert, is our view of the 
action of the Spirit, when we think of it as only occasional, 
the more plainly does this reference of Christ to the certain 
support of the spirit in the most trying circumstances require 
us to believe that the same was commonly enjoyed by the 
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Apostles in fulfilling their mission, so that in the discharge of 
their official duties there was, in general, no instance when the 
influence of God’s Spirit was not present to teach them what 
and how they should speak. 

We may now examine the passages in John’s Gospel where- 
in Christ promised his disciples the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, who should take Azs place with them, in such a man- 
ner (xvi: 7,) that our Saviour’s departure to the Father, from 
a visible connection with them, would be a benefit, since it 
would make room for the Spirit’s action. If we grant that 
the Holy Spirit was promised to the Apostles as a gift to secure 
the joy of their souls in redemption, yet by designating Him 
the Spirit of truth, a circumstance is marked which deserves 
our careful attention, namely, that at the time(xiv: 20) when 
the Spirit should act (xiv: 16, 17) the disciples should know 
that the Son is in the Father, they themselves in the Son, and 
He in them ; and this indicates unquestionably a disclosure 
to them of a relation, the closest possible, of Christ to the 
Father, and again to His own disciples, and hence an insight 
into the deepest reality and nature of Christian faith. More- 
over the teaching of the Divine Spirit is placed over against that 
which the Apostles had received from Christ while he yet 
spake with them. (ztadra AeAddjzxa, xiv: 25, sq.) His action 
is characterized, partly as reminding them of all which Christ 
had said to them, partly, as teaching them all things and hence 
completing the doctrine heard. Just before this promise stands 
the reference to Ais own word or words (v. 24) as equivalent 
to the word of the Father. Truly no escape is here offered to 
an ingenuous, unbiased mind, or rather, such a mind will seek 
no escape from the admission, that the assistance of the Spirit 
was promised, primarily, to communicate instruction ; and 
since it‘took the place of Christ’s teaching, it was promised as 
equivalent to the teaching which comes from the Father him- 

self. This is not at all contradicted by the language of Christ 
(John xv : 26, 27), where, referring to the expected coming of 
the Spirit of Truth as a Spirit witich would testify of Hin. 
He expresses the hope that they, when possessed of the gift cf 
the Spirit, will testify of Him, having been with him from the 
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first. This action of the Divine Spirit in testifying of Christ 
must naturally reveal itself first where intercourse with Jesus 
himself had already, in the best way, laid the foundation, and 
prepared beforehand for the ability to testify of Him. But 
evidently the context does not limit the ability to testify of 
Christ to what had been learned by intercourse with him, but 
presupposes a wider circle for the action of the Spirit in wit- 
nessing of Christ ; for in v. 26 the Spirit is characterized as 
testifying of Christ, independently of the contribution which 
their prior personal intercourse with Christ was to furnish. 
The language of John xvi: 12, 15, sets the seal to all which 
has now been said. Here the promise of guidance by the 
Spirit (v. 13) undeniably answers to the necessity which the 
Apostles were under (v. 12) of obtaining still further instruc- 
tion. Christ had much to say to them, which they could not 
yet bear, which they were not yet prepared to receive. Hence 
it was not something which should only be brought again be- 
fore their minds as the words of Jesus, or something which 
they could have inferred from the life of Jesus, but something 
which Jesus had still to say to them ; this was to be made 
known to them by the Divine Spirit. Now can we bring our- 
selves to think of this in any other way than as an enlarge- 
ment of the knowledge which they already possessed, an 
addition which the Spirit, zxstead of Christ, would now give 
them? And suppose this illuminating work was to have par- 
ticular reference to the points enumerated in vy. 8, 11, was it 
not to avail for the whole territory of the truths of Christianity 
at the same time, and especially for its details? For the 
general truth was already imparted by the teaching of Christ ; 
hence the guiding into a// truth must refer to the particulars 
comprised in the general doctrine. Indeed this teaching was 
to have throughout the same character as it would have should 
it come directly from Christ himself as a teacher ; that which 
the Apostles were to receive was to be His own; but His own 
is no other than the Father’s. I might now ask, whether, if 
Christ had imparted to the Apostles the full instruction of 
which they were still in want, we should then hold ourselves 
justified in saying, that this instruction was infallible only in 
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essentials, While the rest might well have been given errone- 
ously? Dut if we should not dare to assert this of Christ’s 
own instruction, no more can we venture to assert it of the 
Spirit’s instruction, which Christ put on a full equality with 
fis own ; and the less because He has placed the character 
of the Spirit’s action in a light to claim the deepest reverence 
by making it equivalent to His own; for He represents his 
own, and hence the Spirit’s action, as equal with the Father’s. 
In short, the a//-embracing activity of the Divine Spirit, as a 
teacher, which the Apostles were to enjoy, is put on a level 
with the énfallible and divine activity of Christ as a teacher. 
Thus the Apostles were placed in so central a position for 
comprehending the divine purpose, that the futwre was un- 
veiled to their vision by the Spirit, in so far as this was re- 
quisite to reveat Christ and to acquaint them with His full 
worth and merit. If we take the promise without refinement, 
it is simply this: while the apostles, because of present unfit- 
ness, had not as yet all needed knowledge, the Divine Spirit 
was to acquaint them fully with the plan of God and the 
exalted worth and full merit of Christ ; and nothing was to 
be omitted that would have been revealed by Christ himself, 
whose teaching was the teaching of God. 

It is not a mere arbitrary inference, but a logical conclu- 
sion which we draw from the above, when we say that Christ 
promised his disciples the Paraclete expressly to teach them, 
to impart to them truth, and that in so far as a vision of the 
future was required for an acquaintance with the divine plan 
in its completeness, it was granted ; and hence that we can no 
more suppose a mingling of error and truth in their teaching 
than in Christ’s. ILence, until the new theory shall prove, by 
an equally fair and thorough investigation of passages, that 2 
alone is correct, it has, to say the least, no right to condemn as 
a perversion the old exegesis, which gives the most natural 
interpretation to the words of Jesus, and finds in them a prom- 
ise that the Apostles, as teachers of the Gospel, shall not err 
in respect to matters of faith, Not a groundless adherence to 
the letter, but a survey of the whole context of these words, 
which were uttered for the purpose of silencing every doubt, 
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requires such an interpretation of, zdoa 7} di7jOea and xzdyta 
dcddse. We can easily grant that ddjeta, appealed to by 
Elwert, p. 68,8q., and the designation of the Spirit as, zvedua 
776 adyGetacs, may have a wider reference than merely to ac- 
curacy of knowledge on any point; but here the question 
arises: Does the whole context permit us to exclude this refer- 
ence, or to make our own limitations? The right to do this 
will be denied until the view of Hlwert is proved to be 
correct. 

desides, it is perfectly compatible with our view that the 
Spirit promised to the Apostles was no other in kind than 
that which operates in all Christians. But to the really un- 
biased man, the language of I Cor. xii, offers the simplest 
and fullest solutions of all doubts, deaogaees yapeopdtwy étaty, 
to 0& avto zvevua. This is afterwards explained as follows: 
in the operations (éveoy7yudtwy) of the Spirit there is diversity, 
according to the different offices to be performed in the 
church (dcazxovrav), but the Spirit, God, working all in all, is 
the same in all. If our attention is now directed (v. 29) to 
this fact, that not a// are Apostles, must not a certain phase of 
the Spirit’s action be prominent in them to qualify them for 
their special service? And since the teaching of Christ was 
to be introduced to the world through the Apostles, must we 
not admit that the highest interests of the Church required 
that the ground doctrine, as given by them, should not be a 
compound of falsehood and truth, rendering it impossible ever 
after to separate the two elements? If the religious knowl- 
edge of the Apostles was but partial, and yet they mistook 
their ignorance for knowledge, shall it be better with him who 
dares not deny that the Apostles enjoyed the Spirit in a 
higher degree than any other Christians? Well may we ask: 
Where shall we plant the germ of perfect Christian truth ; 
truth destined to destroy all error, if they who first received 
this truth in its highest purity have not planted a germ unaf- 
fected by surrounding error? Can we no where find a pure 
germ? Why then may not an impure growth spring from 
the impurity of the germ? Besides, if we admit that the ac- 
tion of the Spirit in other Christians as well as in the Apostles 
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is for the purpose of imparting truth, can it, if just the same 
Spirit, impart to them as truth aught which differs from and 
contradicts what it imparted to the Apostles? This would 
presuppose that the knowledge of truth thus imparted em- 
braced nothing objective. But if there is anything objective, 
e.g. a God of a determinate character, a relation actually ex- 
isting between Him and man, etc., then the Spirit can only 
direct the Spiritual eye to these objective truths in their in- 
violable and unalterable nature, and enable it to see them in 
their unchangeable truth. Hence every new revelation of the 
Spirit, if a revelation of exactly the same Spirit, must allow 
the same thing that seemed to the Apostles authoritative truth 
to seem so still. JLence, what was revealed to the Apostles 
by the action of the Spirit, cannot be revoked by the action 
of the same Spirit in others ; for then it would give the same 
thing at one time correctly, at another incorrectly, unless 
perhaps it was given incorrectly each time. 
(To be continued. ) 


Articte V.—CONANTS MATTHEW. 


~+ 
> 





The Gospel of Matthew. The Common English Version and the 
Received Text; with a Revised Version, and Critical and Phil- 
ological Notes. Prepared for the American Bible Union. By 
T. J. Conant, D. D. New York: 1860. 


Tris volume comes to us under the auspices of a society of 
large membership and considerable power, and from the hand 
of a reviser of acknowleged scholarship. It comes as a pre- 
liminary installment of a work intended to embrace all the 
the books of the Old and New Testament. And although it 
does not appear as a “final revision,” yet from the manifestly 
comprehensive and careful research with which it has been pre- 
pared, and from the well-known mental habits of its author, 
it is fair to presume that it will not undergo very serious 
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trasformations in the hand of “The Final Committee of Re- 
visers.” We shall feel at liberty to consider it as, in substance, 
a constituent portion of that version of the Scriptures with 
which the American Bible Union propose to supercede the 
one in common use. 

With the means and the expense of reaching the result be- 
fore us in this revised Matthew, we have, in this paper, no 
special concern. In view, however, of the charge somewhat 
frequently made against the Society, of extravagant expendi- 
tures, when compared with the meagreness of the results hith- 
erto realized, we think it should, in fairness, be said that in 
this, as in all enterprises, much of the whole expense falls in 
the preliminary preparation and first stages. It is only reas- 
onable to suppose that the Bible Union, having made their 
expensive preparations, and having taken their first steps in 
the work of actual revision, will now progress with a rapidity 
that will relieve the revisions of Job, and Matthew, and Phi- 
lemon, from the pressure of an apparently enormous outlay. 

Neither do we intend entering upon the consideration of 
the ultimate purpose of reviser and Society, in the work to 
which they challenge public attention, nor of the prospect of 
their realizing the success of such purpose. It would, indeed, 
be a not uninteresting topic of inquiry, and one not altogether 
impertinent, whether they intend themselves either to furnish 
or to constitute the Committee of Final Revisers of the Bible 
for the English speaking millions of this and other lands; or 
whether, with more becoming diffidence, they anticipate only 
the contributing somewhat toward the results that may be 
arrived at by some such Final Committee, to be appointed, in 
our generation or after it, by the general suffrage of English 
Christendom. | 

From these, and various points suggested by the appearing 
of this volume, we turn to a task more legitimately ours in the 
pages of a Christian Review, and to which we, with others, 
are frankly invited by the reviser of Matthew, when he says: 
“This is not a final revision: it is the writer’s individual con- 
tribution to the work of the Final Committee of Revisers. 
It is issued for the examination of scholars, and their candid 
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criticisms will be gratefully received.” Regretting ‘sincerely 
that our task must be executed in much less time than we 
could desire, we will yet accept the invitation of Dr. Conant, 
and exhibit, as well as time and space will permit, our esti- 
mate of this important and interesting work. 

The revision is made on the basis of ‘ Bagster’s edition of 
Mill’s reprint of Stephen’s third (1550) edition of the Greek 
text.’ This text is not, however, by any means invariably 
followed. The reviser adopts various readings from the criti- 
cal editions of Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and of 
some others, generally giving the preference to Tregelles, 
whose principles of textual criticism he holds in high esteem, 
and “whose range of authorities,” he tells us, “must ulti- 
mately form the basis of the text.” To these facts and state- 
ments should be added the following, from a tract published 
by the Bible Union: “Since our common English version was 
made, many ancient manuscripts have been discovered, not 
at the time known to exist, and some of them are acknowl- 
edged to be of the most valuable and reliable character. By 
these, scholars have been enabled to correct, in a number of 
cases, the text, both of the Hebrew and Greek, used by the 
translators of the common version. The correction of the 
text, of course, requires corresponding changes in the transla- 
tion. Upon this point the Bible Union has proceeded with 
the utmost caution. They have employed the most eminent 
Hebrew scholars now living — Dr. Rédiger in Europe, and 
Dr. Conant in America — to secure the most careful and reli- 
able correction of the Hebrew text, as the translation of the 
Old Testament progresses, and in the New Testament they 
depend for the same purpose upon the Final Committee, to 
which these two scholars belong.” From all this it appears 
that whilst Tregelles’ authority for the genuine Greek text is 
very influential, it is not final ; and that, as a matter of fact, 
the reviser of Matthew has formed a text of his own as the 
basis of his revision, just as Ellicott and Alford have done in 
their critical commentaries, and as have done the “five English 
clergymen” who are engaged in a revision of the authorized 
version. We do not call attention to this independent exer- 
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cise of judgment in reconstructing the Greek text in connection 
with the work of English revision, for the purpose of object- 
ing to it; although the public have understood that this was 
a task on which the Bible Union would decline entering. We 
only allude to it here to show that the revisions of the Scrip- 
tures by this Society are to be made on the basis of their own 
recension, on the basis of a text, too, determined by critical 
canons not universally accepted, and that therefore the ver- 
sion resulting will be likely to oceupy more or less debatable 
ground. 

With these remarks we will now proceed to the examination 
of the work that lies before us, the revised Matthew. 

Most readers who take this volume in hand will be pro- 
foundly grateful for the avowal in the opening sentence of the 
page, “ To the Reader.” It is as follows : “The design of the 
following work is not to present a new translation, but a re- 
vision of the common English version.” If we may accept 
this declaration as a pledge of the general purpose of the 
Bible Union, then the translation so familiar and so dear to 
us is not to be purposely jostled by this Society’s agency from 
the place it now occupies in the reverent affection of the Eng- 
lish speaking millions of our race. The sentence above quoted 
is a most emphatic and a most becoming tribute to the general 
excellence of the common version. It betrays a just appre- 
ciation of the perils and the impertinence of any attempt to 
conciliate the public mind to any essential changes in the 
great religious classic of our tongue, especially any attempt 
to modernize its phraseology. . It is a graceful acknowledg- 
ment that no alterations of an organic nature, none affecting 
the substance of the old version, are needed to make the com- 
mon reader acquainted with the mind of the Spirit, as revealed 
in the original. It is also a recognition of the fact, a fact 
made patent by several signal failures, that no new version 
in modern dress could hope to approach the old in beauty, 
strength, and expressiveness, or to rival it in popular favor. 

Such a declaration, coming from such a source, is a refresh- 
ing relief from the depreciations to which, in years past, the 
authorized translation has been so extensively and so rudely 
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subjected by persons commissioned to speak and write in 
behalf of the American Bible Union. We are happy to be 
assured that better counsels now prevail, that there is no longer 
any disposition in the highest official quarters to emphasize 
the necessity or importance of revision by magnifying or 
needlessly parading the comparatively few blemishes that may 
be detected in the translation of 1611. 

And we are also happy to say that the pledge made by the 
present reviser, of a careful and conservative treatment of the 
version made under King James, has been, thus far, most 
commendably redeemed. Dr. Conant has shown, for the 
greater part, the utmost good sense and good taste in accom- 
plishing precisely the result proposed, viz: “ a revision of the 
common English version.” Inno modern revision of the Eng- 
lish Scriptures that has come to our knowledge, has there been 
so much of thoroughness combined with so much of sobriety 
and self-restraint. The reviser appears to have refrained, 
conscientiously and religiously, from introducing a single 
change that did not seem to himself to be demanded by fidel- 
ity to the original text, or by the requirements of English 
idiom. We are free to say that we have not detected a single 
expression in the revision of the twenty-eight chapters of this 
Gospel, that does not appear to have been most painfully 
selected as the one that, en the gudgment of the reviser, was 
most precisely fitted to express the inspired thought of the 
adopted text. We have not found one word that seemed to 
have been wantonly or even negligently chosen. 

As the result of this fidelity to the principle of simple re- 
vision, we have to state, that notwithstanding very many 
changes in the aggregate, the general texture of Matthew has 
not been altered. In large portions of this gospel one would 
need to read carefully to detect a new element in the 
translation. With comparatively few exceptions, to some 
of which we shall direct attention, there is nothing in 
this version to shock those cherished associations that are 
connected with the familiar letter of the first gospel. The 
reading of this work will be likely, therefore, to allay 
many fears very naturally felt as to the effect of the labors 
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of the Bible Union upon the general diction of the vernacular 
Scriptures. I the main, the old English Bible of the last two 
hundred and fifty years is to be left in its integrity. And so 
far is the tendency of labor of this kind from lowering the 
common version in the public reverence, that its tendency is 
rather to augment its just authority. A comparison of this 
latest, and if not the very best, certainly one of the best, mod- 
ern New Testament versions, with the translation that has 
come down to us from the age of Shakspeare and Bacon, has 
increased our admiration of the general accuracy and won- 
derful beauty of that translation. It is almost a marvel that 
after the changes in language incident to eight or nine gener- 
ations of history, and the history, too, of so active, progressive, 
expanding a race of people as the English race, so little of the 
Bible of two hundred and fifty years ago should have become 
obsolete, that so much of it should remain incapable of being 
altered for the better. 

If it were according to the purpose of this article to descend 
from this general commendation of the revision before us to 
the specification of particular excellencies, examples in abun- 
dance would not be wanting. Evidences appear in every 
page of a scholarship comprehensive, patient, and enthusias- 
tic ; a scholarship that gathers its materials from every avail_ 
able source, and that uses them under the mastery and direc- 
tion of a judgment singularly calm and clear, and of a taste 
sensitive to the nicest distinctions of language. It is a schol- 
arship with which it is good, in these days of outward haste 
and bustle, to come in contact; a scholarship for which we con- 
fess an unaffected admiration. Such scholarship cannot have 
labored for years on the gospel of Matthew without discover- 
ing and expressing many delicate and valuable meanings 
that lie partly concealed in the common version. Many of 
these meanings have, it is true, been evolved by the common 
learning and labor of the age, but many of them are due to 
the attention of the reviser of the Bible Union. 

Many of the excellencies of this revision, those in which its 
author’s combined learning and taste are displayed to best ad- 
vantage, are of a nature not easily to be characterized or set 
Vol. xxvii—7 
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forth in connection with a review of the work. They consist 
in changes often so slight as to be appreciable only in the con- 
nection where they are found ; such as a change of emphasis 
for the better, and the choice of a more significant and appro- 
priate particle to express some nicety of Greek construction. 

As specimens of more obvious and striking improvements 
upon the renderings of our version, we call attention to the 
few following, gathered without special effort at selection, 
and gathered without particular reference to the question 
whether they are original with the reviser, or are adopted 
from other authorities. 

In chapter ii: 16, an important distinction is made by 
translating, “and slew all the male children that were in 
Bethlehem ;” a distinction marked in the translations of both 
George Campbell and Prof. Kendrick. It is indeed a little 
singular that this limitation of tovg zazdag should have escaped 
King James’ translators, as it was already contained in the 
Genevan version. 

In chaps. ii: 17, iii: 3, and throughout the gospel, the im- 
portant fact that the prophets were only the inspired media 
of communication, and in no sense the authors of their pro- 
phetic utterances, is distinctly set forth, by translating, in ac- 
cordance with the testimony of the best critical authorities, 
“Then was fulfilled that which was spoken through Jeremiah 
the prophet,” “through Isaiah the prophet,” &c. 

In chapter xi: 17, the vagueness and obscurity of the second 
member of the verse, as given in the common version, so un- 
like the definite and intelligible rendering of the first member, 
is removed by the revised form of statement, and the allusion 
to oriental customs contained in the original is conveyed in a 
lively and spirited manner. Thus, “ We piped to you, and 
ye danced not; wesang the lament, and ye beat not the 
breast.” The beating of the breast is at once understood as 
the outward sign that corresponds to the lament, as dancing 
was the outward sign that was responsive to the music of the 
pipe. ; 

In chapter xii: 23, the mingling of amazement and doubt, 
doubt amounting almost to unbelief, with which the multi- 
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tudes were filled, is better expressed by putting the question 
as the revision does, viz, “Is this the son of David?” Besides 
being the correct form of the question to express the Greek, it 
is also, it seems, the reading of the original English edition of 
1611. 

xiv: 8.—* And she, being led on by her mother, says: give 
me here on a platter the head of John the Baptist.” This is, 
doubtless, an improvement on our version, “ And she being 
before instructed of her mother,” etc., a meaning which the 
original word never has. We should, however, prefer the 
rendering; being wrged on, zpoft¢fdabetaa, which can, we think, 
be defended. See, for example, Acts xix: 33, where the words 
following zpoe/facav seem to be epexegetical of it, and which 
are suitably translated by Hackett, “ The Jews thrusting him 
forward.” The word before us Hackett translates, from the 
very necessity of the connection, “ wrged.” If this rendering 
is legitimate, it would seem to be best suited to the relations 
and acts of the different parties in this bloody transaction, the 
wily mother keeping herself in the background, and urging 
on the light-headed and giddy girl to demand the head of the 
Baptist. 

In xvii: 27, the appropriate expression is given to the orig- 
inal by the rendering, “ Why do ye transgress the command- 
ments of God for the sake of your tradition.” So verse 6. 

xiv: 27.—The revised rendering, which is also the correct 
one, “ Yea Lord, for the dogs also eat of the crumbs that fall 
from their master’s table,” brings out more distinctly than the 
received version the humbleness as well as the faith of the Sy- 
ropheenician pleader, shows how she accepts without abate- 
ment the humiliating declaration of Jesus, and turns it into a 
new plea for mercy. | 

xvii: 24.—The version here adopted in accordance with 
the hint of Scholefield, seems to us to be a beautiful improve- 
ment. The question put to Peter did not concern tribute in 
general, but only the sacred yearly contribution required of 
every Jew for the temple service, which was a _half-shekel. 
And with this half-shekel required of Jesus and of Peter each, 
corresponds beautifully the shekel, v. 27, that was to be taken 
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from the mouth of the fish, and offered for both Jesus and 
Peter. “Doth your master pay the halfshekel?” “Peter, 
give them a shekel for me and thee.” 

xviii: 6.—“ Plunged in the depth of the sea.” It may be 
doubted whether there is not here an over-refining in depart- 
ing from the common version, and from authorized definitions 
of the word xatazovread7, forasmuch as the purpose and cer- 
tain result of the “plunging” was the “ drowning,” and so 
the result came to be spoken of by a term that strictly signi- 
fied only the process. But we have noted the passage rather 
for the purpose of calling attention to a quality of the reviser’s 
mind that crops out not unfrequently in his notes. The note 
by which Dr. Conant justifies his revision here, affords a 
specimen of that quiet humor with which all who have been 
so fortunate as to enjoy his instructions or acquaintance know 
him to be gifted. The note runs thus, “If the man is drowned, 
the addition of the mill-stone is of no account; but makes a 
serious difference when he is plunged in deep water.” As 
another specimen of this quality, that is of some value to a re- 
tired, hard-wording student in supplying him with materials 
for ministering to healthful mirth, we give the note on the 
suggestion of some commentators, that “ dinner,” the mid-day 
meal, in xxii: 4, should be changed to “ breakfast.” “ When 
God’s appointed alternation of day and night is duly observed, 
a mid-day meal would be accounted a late breakfast.” 

xxii: 22.—“ And hearing it they wondered, and left Him 
and went their way.” Wondered instead of marvelled, here 
and in similar connections, seems to be a good substitution, 
the term marvellous implying, ordinarily, something well nigh 
incredible, whilst the term wonderful is used rather of some- 
thing that excites surprise and admiration. 

xxii: 43.—* How, then, does David, by the Spirit, call Him 
Lord, saying,” etc. The substitution of this form for the “in 
Spirit ” of the received version, adds greatly to the force of the 
question, by attributing David’s expression directly to the 
prompting of the Holy Spirit, and this is evidently the correct 
rendering. 


The foregoing are a few of the many changes introduced 
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into the English of Matthew by the revision before us, which 
we do not hesitate to pronounce improved renderings. We 
believe that in time most of them will be incorporated into 
the received version, and will add to the wealth, the per- 
spicuity, and beauty of the English Scriptures. The process 
by which this will be accomplished, will, we believe, be a 
slow and gradual one, into which will enter not only the con- 
tributions of all the genuine scholarship of the American 
Bible Union, but also the contributions of all the Biblical 
scholarship of our age. All the real improvements, from 
whatever source, of our noble and venerated version, will yet 
be acknowledged and adopted by the common consent of those 
who inherit the English language. 

We will now proceed to specify some alterations which 
seem to us not to be improvements on the authorized version, 
or, at least, not to be required by any considerations of fidelity 
or taste. We cannot discuss all the passages that have been 
marked under this head, though, from the obvious propriety 
of the difference, we shall be more full in our criticisms than 
we have been in our commendations. Not that we find more 
to criticise than to approve, but that we are cordially invited 
to the task of criticism, and that criticism, if candid, is more 
valuable than detailed commendation. Nor, in what we have 
to offer, do we pretend infallibility, or anything bordering on 
oraculousness. We shall, probably, suggest nothing in the 
way of exceptions that the reviser of Matthew has not already 
weighed, and, for reasons that seemed to him sufficient, over- 
ruled. Nevertheless, we shall freely write according to the 
light whereunto we have attained. 

We may as well, perhaps, present our remarks on the ren- 
derings to which we take exception in the order of the pas- 
sages, with a single exception, that, namely, that concerns the 
ordinance of baptism, the consideration of which we will post- 
pone to the close. 

To the rendering, then, given to the first two words of the 
book, we feel strong objections. In the first place, the com- 
pound word, “ birth-record,” is not a recognized English word. 
It is, so far as we know, a coinage of the reviser’s. And it 
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is a coinage suggested by a foreign compound,'the “ geburts- 
buch” of Ewald. We believe that the spirit of our language 
and, good usage alike resist the multiplication of compounds, 
and especially such as are formed, as this is, of an Anglo- 
Saxon and a Latin component. They are admitted slowly 
into the language, and, therefore, inventions of this kind should 
be avoided, if possible. But another objection to this expres- 
sion is, that it does not seem to us to express the same thing 
as the Greek words, BéSio¢g yevéosws, for which it stands. 
Notwithstanding the reviser’s opinion that these words refer 
to the entire contents of chapter i, yet their close connection 
with what immediately follows to the end of vy. 18, the whole 
forming a subject by itself, and the very distinct mark of 
transition at v. 19, lead us to refer Be2io¢g yevéoews to the first 
eighteen verses alone. Those verses contain nothing but a 
genealogical register, and, consequently, we would translate 
the words in question “ genealogy.” 

In Genesis v: 1, we have a clear instance of the use of this 
expression to signify a genealogical register or catalogue, and 
we think it was adopted from the Septuagint here to signify 
the same thing, unless, indeed, the first eighteen verses, includ- 
ing the words Bi3ho¢g yevéoews, are the simple copy of some 
authenticated register. Even were the expression intended, 
in a general way, to comprehend the contents of the whole 
chapter, yet it might be translated with reference to that with 
which it stands more immediately and closely connected. 

Verse 18.—Of the reasons given for the constant rendering 
of xvévua dytev, by Holy Spirit, the first is simply “for the 
sake of uniformity.” But we find this rule of rigid uniformity 
frequently violated in regard to other words and phrases in 
this revision. The second reason is, that “ Holy Ghost is 
never used in the common version in the Old Testament.” 
But if the New Testament brings out the distinct personality 
of the Holy Spirit more emphatically than the Old, may not 
this be a good reason for indicating that fact by a form of 
translation adapted, in some relations, to express it more une- 
quivocally? Now it may be a prejudice with us, yet we think 
that something is lost from the expression of the personality 
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of the third person of the Trinity by the uniform substitution 
of Spirit for Ghost. And we think this feeling to be general. 
It was perhaps some such feeling that led to its frequent use 
by the translators of the New Testament. The word is a 
native Anglo-Saxon, and is found «in this verse as “ Halgan 
Gaste” in the Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospels. It is also 
in the Genevese, in Tyndale’s, and in other ancient translations. 
There is no objection to the use of the word, except the pro- 
fane treatment to which it has been subjected by some who 
would bring it into discredit as a Bible term. Such an objec- 
tion should not be allowed to hinder its use. As, moreover, 
in the doxologies of the church, and in various other solemn 
connections, the words Holy Ghost will continue to be used, 
it seems desirable that their relationship to the diction of the 
English Scriptures should be preserved. 

ii: 2.—* We have seen his star in the East, and are come 
to do Him homage.” TUere, it seems to us, that the more 
religious meaning of the word zpoozvy7ca should have been 
given, as we have it in the common version, and in most, if 
not all, the older translations. Men, under such a special 
guidance, probably miraculous, as were these representatives 
of the Gentile nations, these first fruits of the heathen world 
in the new dispensation, may be supposed to have paid to the 
infant Jesus divine worship, especially when the significancy 
of their accompanying gifts is taken into account. And this 
rendering, that gives a deeper meaning to this early coming 
of the Gentiles to the light of the Star of Bethlehem, is in 
beautiful accord with the sense of the church from the earliest 
times to the present; a consideration not to be lightly esti- 
mated in choosing between different possible interpretations 
of any given term in the New Testament record. : 

ii: 12.—“ They retired into their own country by another 
way.” We are unable to see why the rendering of the com- 
mon version is here avoided, since, in the very next verse, it 
is adopted. If any change were desirable, the word “ with- 
drew” would, as it seems to us, be decidedly preferable to 
“retired.” In chapter xv: 21, the same Greek verb, dvey- 
wp7acy, is felicitously translated “withdrew.” “Jesus with- 
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drew into the parts of Tyre and Sidon.” Men retire from 
public life, from active business, sometimes from the town to 
the country, but hardly from one country into another. In 
this case, they either depart or withdraw. We may note, in 
passing, that this is one of the instances in which the reviser 
of Matthew gives himself large liberty in varying the trans- 
lation of the same term, dvaywpety being rendered by the 
three words, retired, withdrew, and departed. We do not 
find fault with this freedom in expressing the sense of a Greek 
word, where it seems to be done with correct discrimination ; 
we only remark it as not quite consistent with the rigidness 
of the rule of uniformity elsewhere observed. 

Our remarks on the translation of SazzéZeev, in chap. ili: 6, 
and elsewhere, we will reserve till we reach the passage con- 
taining the final commission of Christ to his disciples, chap. 
xxvii: 18, 19, when we shall give reasons which we deem 
sufficient for retaining the term Baptize in the English Scrip- 
tures. 

iii: 11.— He will immerse you in holy spirit and fire.” 
But for the explanation vouchsafed of the words én ztalics, 
we confess that we should not have been able to extract from 
them any meaning whatever. On this expression, “holy 
spirit,” we are directed by the reviser to a remark of Cyrill’s 
in the Appendix, No. 180. We have, accordingly, resorted 
to this reference in the hope of finding a ray of light to justify 
the adoption of so unusual and harsh a combination. But we 
have been disappointed, for there the words of our text, 
év myvevpate dytw are translated by the reviser, according to 
their true and only proper import, “in the Holy Spirit.” 
The remark of Cyrill accompanying the above words is, “ not 
in part the grace,” the grace, ¢. ¢., of the Holy Spirit, “ but 
all-sufticing the power,” 7. ¢., the power of the same Spirit. So 
then, if we interpret correctly, the remark of the Bishop of 
Jerusalem is, that to be baptized in the Holy Spirit is to be 
baptized into the power rather than the grace of the Spirit, 
i. e., to be endowed with miraculous gifts, which we have no 
doubt was the signification of “the baptism of the Spirit.” 
But how this justifies the extraordinary rendering before us 
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we are unable to see. We can understand how “the Holy 
Spirit” may be used metonymically for either the grace or 
the power of the Spirit. And so we can understand that the 
expression “baptized in the Holy Spirit,” may mean over- 
whelmed and filled with his influence. We hope the revised 
rendering here will be displaced by something that will be 
intelligible without the aid of a special gloss. 

v: 3—11—In all these verses the word “blessed,” so intimate- 
ly associated in all our memories with “ the Beatitudes,” is 
made to give place to the word “happy.” “Happy the poor 
in spirit.” “Happy they that m8urn,” ete. Iu justification 
of this rendering that would deprive us of one of the most 
endeared and precious words in the English version, the re- 
viser assigns two or three reasons. The first is, that “happy ” 
is the proper meaning of paxdpeog.” Admitted. But we 
would ask, is it the only proper meaning of the term? Is not 
“ blessed ” also one of its meanings? Or, in other words, does 
not paxdocog sometimes import all that can be meant by 
“blessed?” In classical usage the expression of paxdpeoe is 
applied to signify the rich and better educated, persons more 
fortunate in all the elements of earthly good, i. e. blessed. 
The expression is also applied sometimes to the dead as those 
who have reached the summit of bliss. The collateral form, 
pedxapes, is used with the same fulness of significancy, as in 
the oft-recurring expression, paxdowy vicoe, “Islands of the 
Blest.” All our lexicons, also, authorize this more full, rich, 
and expressive meaning ; and their definitions are sustained 
by abundant examples, where the connections in which the 
word is found apparently require this translation. 

Another reason intimated for the change from blessed to 
happy is, the rendering elsewhere given to the original term 
in the common version. But of the fifty instances of this 
word occurring in the New Testament, it is translated blessed 
in thirty or more instances. And an examination of these 
several passages would show how delicately the translators 
appreciated the varying force of the word paxdpeo¢ in differ- 
ent connections. For example, at the opening of Paul’s mag- 
nificent apology, Acts xxvi: 2, how could any scholar of taste 
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have given the sense differently than is given in the following : 
“JT think myself happy, King Agrippa,” ete. On the other 
hand, in many places where the rendering is “ blessed ” in our 
version, it could not be translated happy without a stiff affec- 
tation of uniformity of which Dr. Conant would not be guilty. 
For example, Acts xx : 35,—“ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” where the impersonal nature of the sentence 
would hardly be alleged as necessitating a new meaning of 
paxdpcov. 1 Tim.i: 11,—“ The glorious gospel of the blessed 
God,” etc. 1 Tim. vi: 15,—“ Who is the dlessed and only 
Potentate.” Titus ii: 13,°“ Looking for that dlessed hope,” 
ete. Rev. xiv: 13,—“Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord,” ete. We suppose Dr. Conant would hardly translate 
poxdoros in either of the above places by happy, and if not, 
then where is the necessity of so translating in the memorable 
passage of the sermon on the Mount? 

And still further, we have to say, that we would adhere to 
the rendering in the common version, on the ground of its 
greater fitness to express what the whole connection makes 
evident was intended to be expressed in the repeated, solemn, 
and emphatic use of the word paxdpcoc, viz: the assurance of 
the highest good to those possessing the qualities and doing 
the works enumerated. The word happy, as currently used, 
does not necessarily involve this highest good ; but blessed, as 
commonly understood, does involve it, and should therefore, 
by all odds, be employed. Blessed is a sort of christianized 
term, and has acquired an indefeasible right to its old place 
in the English Bible, and particularly to its place in this pas- 
sage. We have no idea that it will be relinquished. 

There is yet another reason given for the change in the 
revision. Blessed is the proper translation of another word 
(evAoyyz0¢). We do not see the bearing of this remark here, 
forasmuch as evdoyyzro¢ is nowhere in the New Testament 
spoken of man. It is applied only to one or other of the per- 
sons of the Trinity. Perhaps, however, it was intended to 
write eddoyyuév0¢, which is used of men, and is appropriately 
rendered, blessed, the difference between it and pakdpro¢g 
being, perhaps, that the former signifies rather the fact of 
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being made blessed by the divine favor, the latter the state of 
blessedness. In restoring the old translation, we should, of 
course, restore the copula in every instance. We find it ex- 
pressed in the original in v. 11. It is elsewhere implied. 

v: 21, and following verses.—“ Ye have heard that it was 
said ¢o them of old time.” The reviser is very decided as to 
the correctness of this dative rendering of the words toz¢ 
dpyaor. And he is probably sustained by a majority of 
critics. But we are not convinced that the common version 
is not, after all, to be preferred ; for, in addition to the fact 
that there are some things included in what follows as said 
anciently, that are not contained in either the letter or the 
spirit of the law, and that must, therefore, be rabbinical 
glosses; there is, we think, a pretty strong reason for the abla- 
tive rendering of cots dpyatocs in the emphatically contrasted 
éyw dé. Jesus seems, in this é¢y@ dé, to be contrasting his own 
interpretation of the Mosaie code with the false interpreta- 
tions that had already in his time been long current with the 
Rabbins. If the dative foree was intended to be signified in 
tots doyator, it does seam that the antithesis of the cor- 
responding words should have been brought out by the fol- 
lowing arrangement : div dé déyw. As the text stands, we 
should translate by them of olden time, as in the edition of 
1611. And for this rendering of a dative of a person as an 
ablative, we have not only indubitable examples, but the high- 
est critical and grammatical authorities. So Winer in his 
grammar of the New Testament, and Olshausen in his com- 
mentary on this same passage. And, moreover, we have it 
on very good evidence that the expression so repeatedly re- 
curring in these verses, “ Ye have heard,” etc., means simply, 
“Ye have received as a tradition from the ancients.” The 
oral law, or decisions of the elders, and dating from a remote 
past, was the very thing had in view by Jesus all through this 
passage. See “ The Evangelists and the Mishna,” by Rev. 
Thos. Robinson, London, 1859. 

ix: 9.—“ And as Jesus passed on from thence, He saw a 
man named Matthew, sitting at the custom-house, and he says 
to him, follow me.” We give the rendering of this verse 
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for the purpose of saying that, in all such connections, we 
we greatly prefer the “saith” of the common version to the 
more familiar and companionable “says.” This “says” here 
strikes the ear very offensively, as savoring too much of easy 
relations between our Saviour and the publican. The same crit- 
icism we would apply to numerous instances in this revision, 
where much of the solemn stateliness of the old translation is 
lost by the substitution of forms expressing a sort of free-and- 
easy, business-like air and manner. We have no patience 
with the introduction of modern briskness and smartness into 
the diction of the New Testament, in place of the quiet ori- 
ental dignity and grace of the received version. In v. 37 of 
this chapter, and elsewhere, the verb is suitably rendered by 
Dr. Conant. We can see no reason why the same form should 
not have been given here, and generally, if not uniformly, 
throughout the book. 

And this is perhaps as convenient a place as we shall have 
to express our doubt of the importance or expediency of su- 
perseding, as often as Dr. Conant has done, the archaic forms 
of certain frequently recurring words and combinations of 
words found in the authorized translation. It certainly is 
attended with some loss as respects the familiar Biblical cos- 
tume, for which there appears not to be sufficient compensa- 
tion in the slightly more accurate renderings. Jor example, 
“after this manner,” for “on this wise ;” “every one who,” 
for “whosoever ;” “had come,” for “were come,” or “ was 
come,” in which change, however, Dr. Conant is not self: 
consistent, as he uses both forms, and apparently in precisely 
similar connections ; “ who,” for “which,” with masculine 
nouns, particularly in the Lord’s prayer. In this latter in- 
stance, the use of “which” has the sanction of Dr. Latham. 
In all these particulars, we regret that the reviser of Matthew 
has not adopted generally the old, and familiar, and suffi- 
ciently correct renderings. 

The limits prescribed to us for the present article, compel 
us to postpone, to another number of the Review, the obser- 


vations we had intended to make on several other passages in 
this revised Gospel. 
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Roman Orthoépy: a Plea for the Restoration of the True System 
of Latin Pronunciation. By Joun F. Ricnarpson, Professor of 
the Latin Language and Literature in the University of Rochester. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 114. 

Ueber Aussprache, Vokalismus und Betonung der Lateinischen Sprache. 
Von der kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin ge- 
kronte Preisschrift. Von W. Corssen. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 
1858. 2bde. &vo., pp. 374, 494. 

Latin Pronunciation and the Latin Alphabet. By Dr. Leonarp 
Taret, of Philadelphia, and Prof. Rupoten L. Taret, A. M., St. 
John’s College, Annapolis. Philadelphia. 1860. 12mo. pp.172. 


Since our former article on this subject, the last of the 
above named volumes has been given to the public. Without 
pretending to any considerable originality, either of research 
or statement, it is still a valuable contribution to the means 
within the reach of American students for ascertaining the 
latest results of scholarship in this field of inquiry. It con- 
tains a succinct and discriminating resumé of so much of 
Prof. Corssen’s great work as relates to the history of the Roman 
Alphabet, the pronunciation of its vowels and consonants, and 
the development and power of its dipthongs; extending 
through about two-thirds of the first volume. It gives, in the 
main, all the conclusions at which Corssen arrives on these sub- 
jects, with the most important facts on which they rest, and will 
enable the reader to estimate the character of the reasoning 
that supports them. The additional illustrations thrown in at 
various points, in corroboration of the argument, and an occa- 
sional criticism and correction of minor errors, show a schol- 
arly hand, and increase the value of the volume. It closes 
with a brief description of the several methods of Latin pro- 
nunciation prevailing in Great Britain and our own country ; 
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enumerating, in addition to the Roman method, the English, 
the Scotch, the (so called) Continental, and the Modified 
English, and pronouncing decidedly in favor of the Roman, 
or rather of a modified form of it, which is recommended 
under the name of the “ Practical Roman Method.” The 
modifications, we must say, with all respect to the accom- 
plished authors, strike us as equally trivial and gratuitous. 
If we are to have reform in this matter, why should we take 
ninety-nine steps in the right direction, and balk at the last.* 
Why should we leave in our system any known and admitted 
incorrectness, to breed new divisions, and to necessitate future 
changes? Why should we violate the very principle which 
underlies and alone gives dignity and force to the demand 
for reform, so ably advocated in this work? Commending to 
the consideration of the authors the first of the searching inter- 
rogatories with which they close their discussion,+ we must 
for ourselves decisively reject all “ indifferent reforms,” and all 
mongrel methods, the latest included. Either let us adhere 
to the good old maternal English system, which, with all its 
abominations, rests upon a principle—a principle that admits 
of statement at least, if not of justification— or let us, for 
sufficient reason, go clear over to the only antagonist principle, 
and adopt without trivial dilutions, the pure (which will be 
found the truly practical) Roman or Classical method. 

We trust that it was made clear to the readers of our pre- 
vious article, that a Continental system of Latin pronunciation 
in any just sense of that term, neither has nor can have an 
existence ; that what goes by that name in the schools and 
grammars, while it is based on no general principle, is in its 
details altogether too crude and partial to be called a “sys- 
tem ;” and that the effect of its introduction, so far from har- 
monizing either opinions or practice, has been to augment the 
confusion and perplexity with which the vernacular methods 
had already filled the realm of Latin learning. In the same 





*« First Player.—I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us. 

Hamlet.—O reform it ALTOGETHER.” 

t“1, Is it right for us to teach our students what has been proved to be 
wrong ?” (p. 153), 
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way, and on similar grounds, we .may dispose of the Scotch 
method, the Irish (another cross between the Continental and 
the English), the Modified English and the Modified Roman ; 
and by so doing we clear the ground of much irrelevant and 
perplexing matter, and narrow the controversy to the simple 
issue which, in our judgment, the professional teachers of 
Latin in our country are called on now to decide — that, 
namely, between the English and the Roman system. 

We have already intimated how vital a point in the discus- 
sion of this issue is the question, how far as a matter of fact 
the ancient mode of pronouncing is ascertainable. The Roman 
system assumes that we have a competent knowledge of it, 
and are able in practice to reproduce it. The “vernacular 
principle ” rests on precisely the opposite presumption. Mr. 
Walker indeed, who was the first to reduce the prevalent 
usage of the English schools to a formal system, speaks only 
of great “ uncertainty” on the subject, and of prevailing dis- 
agreements among the learned of his own time — when philol- 
ogy, in the present acceptation of the term, was in its infancy 
—and pleads for the continuance of the existing method only 
till further research shall have removed this difficulty. We 
quote his words : 

“Whether one general uniform pronunciation of the ancient 
languages be an object of sufficient importance to induce the 
learned to depart from the analogy of their own language, 
and to study the ancient Latin and Greek pronunciation, as 
they do the etymology, syntax and prosody of those languages, 
is a question not very easy to be decided. The question be- 
comes still more difficult when we consider the uncertainty we 
are in respecting the ancient pronunciation of the Greeks and 
Romans, and how much the learned are divided among them- 
selves about it. Zvll these points are settled, the English may 
well be allowed to follow their own pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin, as well as other nations.” (ey to Class. Pronun., 
Introd., p. 5.) 

Later apologists for the English method have not been so 
guarded in their statements as the veteran lexicographer. They 
do not scruple to declare that the true pronunciation of the 
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Latin is lost. “In a great measure lost,” is the language of 
our own Andrews & Stoddard —which in the connection must 
be understood to mean “almost entirely” —and Gould (in his 
edition of Adam’s Latin Grammar) is as hopeless of the future 
improvement as he is positive respecting the present deficiency 
of our knowledge: “ For these seeming inconsistences, we can 
only answer by saying, we know not how the Romans sounded 
these vowels under like circumstances ; and as we probably 
never shall know, it seems most rational to give vowels in 
Latin the same sound we should give them in our own lan- 
guage when similarly situated.” Here obviously is the turn- 
ing point of the whole discussion. If this is true, if the ancient 
pronunciation is lost, or in great measure lost, and hopelessly 
so, that is an end of the matter; and the most rational thing 
to be done, because the only rational thing, is for each people 
to read the Roman literature in its own way, and to teach its 
youth so, honestly informing them at the same time that the 
Latin tongue is dead, that we know nothing of the Latin but 
its /etters, and that they must not make the mistake (fatal in 
philology) of supposing the farrago of sounds, produced by 
thus applying the orthoépy of one language to the orthography 
of another, to be either the Latin language or any other that 
ever was, or by possibility could be. If, on the contrary, the 
true pronunciation is not lost —if it is known, or “in great 
measure” known — if, since Mr. Walker’s time, the learned 
have so estimated its importance as “ to study the pronuncia- 
tion,” with the same enlightened zeal and breadth of research 
as they have the etymology, syntax and prosody of the ancient 
languages —if the result of their study has been to remove 
“the uncertainty they were in,” to “settle the points” of 
former disagreement among them, and to throw such light 
upon the whole field of inquiry that hardly anything can now 
be said to be lost, except such delicate varieties and excep- 
tional refinements as (if known) would have no place in the 
system of national orthoépy, and are, therefore, of little scien- 
tific or practical importance — if, we say, this is the state of 
the facts, why, by parity of reasoning, should not the opposite 
deduction be made? Why is it not “ most rational” to read 
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and speak the language as we know it to be, rather than as we 
know it not to be? Why are we not bound, in the interest of 
sound philology and of sound education, to teach the truth 
in regard to the pronunciation of the language, as well as in 
regard to its etymology, syntax or prosody ? 

Since, therefore, the controversy hinges on this point, and 
especially since the advocates of the Roman System lay so 
much stress upon teaching the truth, and only the truth, they 
may fairly be called upon for the evidence on which that sys- 
tem bases its claim to be regarded as the true ancient method 
of pronunciation. To this call they have responded amply, 
and, for all essential particulars, satisfactorily. It is conceded 
that during the long period of twelve hundred years, in which 
Latin was a living speech, it passed through many changes, 
involving not only the sownds of many of its words, but (though 
in a far less degree) the use of its alphabet to represent those 
sounds. It had its period of development preceding, and its 
period of decay ensuing, the period of its classical perfection, 
when it stood in the full glory of blossom and fruit, and still 
stands, immortal as the genius of the literature it embodies, 
an object of admiration and a subject for reverent study to 
the end of time. It is conceded that even within the limits 
of the classical period, there must have been in Rome, as else- 
where, diversities of pronunciation, distinguishing, e. g., the 
metropolitan and the provincial, the cultivated and the vulgar, 
the judicious and the pedantic, the adherents of the old and 
the favorers of the new, the lovers of euphony and the lovers 
of strength. Some of these minor diversities are still dis- 
coverable, in ways which we shall hereafter have occasion to 
mention ; but many more, doubtless, have left no trace behind 
them, and perhaps attracted no attention in their day. But 
after all these concessions, it is averred that there was a stand- 
ard pronunciation of Latin in Rome during its classical period, 
taught in its schools, reduced to a system by its learned men, 
and practised by its educated classes with substantial unifor- 
mity for hundreds of years; that the alphabetic signs used 
by the Romans for the writing of their language had a fixed 
and understood relation to its sounds ; and that we have the 
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means of ascertaining that ielation in all essential particulars, 
so that, taking the true theory of its alphabet as our key, we 
may unlock the spell of its literature and substantially repro- 
duce the Living LANGUAGE oF CiassicaL Romer. 

The details of proof are multiplied and voluminous, and 
must be sought in many learned works with which the indus- 
try of scholars has enriched the literature, not only of this, 
but of many kindred branches of learning. The laborious 
collections, made by Schneider and others of that generation, 
of the testimonies given directly by the ancient grammarians, 
and inferentially by the interior structure of the language 
itself, laid the foundation, and gathered much material which 
a maturer science has known how to turn to good account. The 
splendid discovery and now completed demonstration, by the 
modern school of Comparative Philology, of a fundamental 
and pervading unity among the languages (both spoken and 
written) of Western Asia and Europe, has let in a new flood 
of light upon every individual member of the family, by 
showing how their organic forms mutually complement and 
explain each other ; and throughout the massive productions 
of Bopp and Grimm, of Pott and Diefenbach, and others, their 
co-laborers and successors, we find scattered a vast array of 
facts which serve to illustrate, to confirm or to correct the 
conclusions of the earlier investigators. Important results 
have also been obtained for the special field of Latin Philol- 
ogy by the critical examination of word-forms in Ancient 
Latin MSS. by Lachmann, Ritschl, Fleckeisen and others, 
and on the ancient monumental inscriptions so laboriously 
collected and analyzed by such scholars as Mommsen, Ritschl, 
and Henzen; as also by the learned researches of Lepsius, 
Aufrecht, Kirchhoff, Mommsen and others, into the remains 
of the Etruscan, Umbrian, Oscan and other old Italian dia- 
lects ; and finally by Friedrich Dietz’s masterly “Grammar 
(and more recent Etymological Dictionary) of the Romanic 
Languages,” in which the historical development of these 
from the Latin mother-speech is carefully traced, and from 
which, therefore (in the language of Corssen) many a clean 
beam of light must needs fall upon the pronunciation and 
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phonology of the Latin, to which the explorer in that field 
cannot close his eye. And now we have the crowning work of 
Corssen himself, in which he gathers up many of these scat- 
tered results of scholarly toil into a complete and scholarly 
whole, and, without by any means exhausting the stores of 
proof and illustration, fixes upon a firm and satisfying basis 
the true system of the Latin Pronunciation. 

We cannot of course attempt, within the limits of this arti- 
cle, a statement of the particular proofs on which each part of 
the system rests. We shall content ourselves with first point- 
ing out in a general way the sources of information and argu- 
ment which are open to the modern scholar on this subject, 
and then briefly recapitulating the results which have been 
obtained. Even this must needs be done in a very sketchy 
and imperfect way, and those who desire fuller knowledge 
must seek it in more elaborate works. 

To begin, then, half a century ago, we find the Latin lan- 
guage, to all intents and purposes, dead. More than twelve 
centuries had passed since it lived upon the tongues of men, 
and served as a vital vehicle in the commerce of human 
thought and feeling ; since it chaffered in the market or thun- 
dered in the forum, syllabled the grave wisdom of a Roman 
Senate, or echoed with stately grace the majestic numbers of 
the Roman Muse. Wecannot, therefore, appeal to the con- 
temporary practice of the nation for the sound of its words 
and the phonetic value of the written characters which repre- 
sent them. The scholars of all Christendom, familiar with 
the literature, learned in the lexicon and grammar of the lan- 
guage, acknowledge themselves in the dark as to its pronun- 
ciation. They are accustomed to read it, and even fluently 
to speak it, but in a certain traditional way, for which they 
can give no reason except that so it was taught them, and of 
which they have abundant ground to suspect that in many 
particulars it is totally unlike the true. When the scholars of 
different nations come together, and undertake to converse in 
this, “the universal language of the learned,” they find them- 
selves barbarians each to all the rest ; and when they now 
and then give utterance to their individual impressions as to 
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what were probably the ancient sounds of the language, they 
find themselves so far asunder in their conjectures as to call 
out only expressions of surprise.* What better can be done 
than to accept the facts as they are, and to study and teach 
the language, as a dead language, through a conventional or 
hereditary pronunciation? How can these dry bones live? 

We answer that, even then, means were at hand for deter- 
mining, incipiently, a large proportion of the sounds of the 
ancient Latin alphabet. Indeed a large proportion were 
practically (though not scientifically) ascertained and univer- 
sally recognized, and the points of disagreement (though by 
no means unimportant) were far less numerous than those 
of agreement. The scholars of Christendom were all speak- 
ing a vast amount of Latin in their several vernaculars, and 
writing the same daily in the characters of the Latin Alpha- 
bet; and had they subjected that portion of their oral and 
written speech to analysis and comparison, they would have 
found that for the great majority of these Roman letters 
they had, and always had had, one and the same pronun- 
ciation. Their knowledge of the ancient Latin, too, was 
not an importation from abroad, like their knowledge of 
the Chinese, nor a happy accident of discovery, like the late- 
found key to the arrow-headed mysteries of the Assyrian 
rocks. It was a heritage, brought down by their ancestors, 
generation after generation, from those who spoke it. From 
the days when the Latin had been a vernacular tongue on 
the banks of the Tiber, there had never been a period dur- 
ing which it had ceased to be in hourly use in their schools 
and learned assemblies ; and their diverse systems of pro- 
nunciation were not the arbitrary and independent inven- 
tions of different lands, but the resulte of certain gradual and 
unconscious aberrations from the primitive system, following 
in each nation the phonological tendencies of its own speech, 





* Hine factum est ut tanta in pronunciando varietas exstiterit ut pauci inter 
se in literarum sonis consentiant. Quod quidem mirum non esset, si indocti 
tantum a doctis in eo, ac non ipsi etiam alioqui eruditi inter se magna conten- 
tione dissiderent. — Adolph, Meker., de Ling. Grac. Vet. Pron.—(quoted by 
Walker, Key to Class. Pron, 
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and involving in each but a limited number of the more vari- 
able elements and combinations. What they retained in com- 
mon, they might fairly presume had come down unchanged 
from antiquity ; and, with respect to the points of variation, 
they had in the history of the modern tongues the means of 
detecting what were corruptions, and of tracing these back, 
step by step, towards the common and incorrupt original. 
Had the problem been approached in this way, and had not 
the very spirit of investigation been paralyzed by an absurd 
intrusion of national prejudices and false pride —as much 
beneath the dignity of manhood as they are strange to the 
genius of scholarship — we should never have heard of the 
lost Latin pronunciation, or despaired of its perfect and com- 
plete restoration. 

Meanwhile, this source of knowledge still lies open to us, 
and has become increasingly rich and suggestive in propor- 
tion as the several nations have become more profoundly 
acquainted with the composition and genius of their own 
tongues, especially as they have pushed their inquiries back 
into the earlier stages of those tongues, and traced the in- 
fluences under which the existing, have been developed out of 
the archaic word-forms. And now that the field intermediate 
between the breaking up of the classical Latin and the rise 
of the modern Italian, French, and Spanish, has been so faith- 
fully traversed and explored by Dietz, Fuchs, and other learned 
men, we have a broad avenue of approach from this direction 
to a true knowledge of the ancient phonology of Rome. 

But it is not on this side only that we have access to it. 
Modern Philology, by establishing the historical identity of 
the Indo-European languages, has shown how, in the study of 
every one of the group, we are extending and perfecting our 
knowledge of all the rest. While tracing out and recording 
the numberless lexical and grammatical correspondences be- 
tween them, and unfolding the law of their lexical and gram- 
matical diversities, she has not been unmindful of their 
phonology. It could not long escape the discernment of such 
observers as were engaged in these investigations, that, if the 
“living soul” of words lay in that portion of the human in- 
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telligence which informed them, the living body to which that 
soul was organically allied was not the graphic forms that 
represented it to the eye —the isolated marks arranged in 
mechanical groups upon the written page — but the vocal 
sounds of which those marks were but the arbitrary signs. 
They soon discovered that the physiological laws of language, 
the secret of its outward growth and decay, and of the man- 
ifold mutations occurring in the form of words as they passed 
from tongue to tongue, and entered into the vocabulary 
of different races, lay in the nature of their vocal elements’ 
and in the mutual relations of the vocal organs which pro- 
duced them. Hence Phonology sprang into existence as a 
distinct branch of the new Philology, and has been cultivated 
with as much zeal and success as any other. 

On the one hand, the organic structure of speech was sub- 
jected to rigid analysis, and the laws of its phonetic produc- 
tion developed and classified, by such writers as Heyse and 

secker. It was shown that articulate speech was no conven- 
tional contrivance of the race — no ingenious mechanical adap- 
tation of accidental means to the uses of man (like written 
language), nor a kind after-thought and supplemental boon 
bestowed upon man by his Creator — but an organic develop- 
ment and out-growth of his nature, provided for in the original 
constitution of his being, physical as well as mental, and 
determined as to its outward form by the physical conforma- 
tion and instinctive action of his organs. It was seen that 
the vocal elements entering into its composition were natu- 
rally restricted, in number and character, by the capabilities 
of the articulating organs, and admitted of a rigidly scientific 
classification, good for all languages. The function cf the 
syllable, as the natural unit of articular expression, was noted, 
and its possible varieties of form ; the distinction of the stem- 
syllable from its derivative or inflectional affix; the nature 
and office of accent and quantity. The different phonetic 
qualities of the various classes of letters, were also carefully 
observed — of vowel, half-vowel and consonant, of labial, ling- 
ual and gutteral, of nasal and sibilant, of surd and sonant and 
aspirate,— and of the same letter in different conditions — in 
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the stem or the inflection, in a closed syllable or an open, as 
initial, medial, or final. Their various degrees of solidity or 
fluidity. under all these circumstances have been marked ; 
their stubbornness to resist change or readiness to yield ; their 
influence upon each other when in juxtaposition ; the modes 
and laws of their combination and permutation ; the causes 
and the effects of assimilation and elision, of strengthening 
and weakening, of lengthening and shortening, and of all the 
other variations to which these subtile elements are subject. 
Thus has been built up a Natural History of Speech, considered 
on its phonetic side, from the vantage-heights of which the 
enlightened philologer may “look before and after,” predict- 
ing the changes to which language is liable in the future, or 
from its existing degenerate forms, tracing out with certainty 
the ancestral forms from which they have descended. 

On the other hand, the great masters of Comparative Philol- 
ogy have carried these principles of scientific phonology into the 
wide field of their investigations, at once verifying and apply- 
ing them. Bopp accumulated a multitude of illustrative facts. 
Grimm not only vastly enlarged the collection, traversing the 
Sanscrit, the Greek, the Latin, the Gothic, and the High Ger- 
man, in the broad sweep of his induction, but reduced them 
to a system. His famous law of phonetic correspondences 
(known as “ Grimm’s scale”) was established with the exact- 
ness of a scientific demonstration ; and his method has been 
a model and a guide to many an enthusiastic investigator in 
other parts of the great field. Suflice it to particularize here, 
as specially pertinent to our present object, the scholarly work 
of Albert Benary on the phonetic principles of the Latin 
language,* which beautifully illustrates the facility with which 
a true philosophical learning can supply the defects of history, 
and raise to a new immortality facts long buried in the sepul- 
chre of a forgotten past. 

Coincident with these researches in the physiology of oral 
language, and prosecuted with the same breadth of scope and 





* Die rémische Lautlehre sprachvergleichend dargestellt. Von A. A. Be- 
nary. 1837, 
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sharp analytic acumen, have been the studies of Kopp* and 
Gesenius and their successors in the History of Alphabets, or» 
rather, of the Alphabet. For it proves to be as true of the 
alphabets as of the languages of Europe, both ancient and 
modern, that, historically, they are not many, but one. 

To the Pheenicians, the great carrying nation of antiquity, 
a race of merchant princes, belongs the honor, if not of 
inventing the principle, at least of perfecting the system 
and teaching the world the practice, of phonetic writing. 
The monuments of their wealth, and power, and commercial 
enterprise, have disappeared from the face of the earth, and 
even the record of them is almost illegible in the blotted and 
half-shut scroll of history. But this nobler memorial of their 
intelligence and humanity endures, and will outlast the ages.+ 
They have literally made their mark on the literature of the 
world. Their course among the nations of antiquity, de- 
scribed in Greek mythology as the expeditions of the Tyrian 
Hercules, was not traced in blood, like that of other conquer- 
ing races, nor marked by ruined cities, devastated fields, and 
desolated homes, but every where by the establishment of 
flourishing colonies, by the planting of agriculture, and the arts 
of peace.t And the most precious seed of their planting was 
the letters of their alphabet. Wherever civilization has since 
extended her reign, wherever the nobler commerce of thought 
has been established and carried on, wherever there has been 
a science or philosophy to record the results of its labors, 
wherever a developed manhood has asserted its rights against 
oppression or prescribed to itself its duties, there the benefi- 
cence of this invention has been felt and recognized, and the 
genius of universal humanity has paid, and is paying, per- 
petual homage to the genius of Phoenecian mind. 

As the alphabet passed from land to land, and was applied 
to the uses of people of diverse speech, it underwent succes- 
sive modifications, to suit its new conditions, but it ever pre- 





* Bilder und Schriften der Vorzeit. Mannheim. 1719. 
t Scripture Lingueque Pheenicie Monumenta. Leipzig. 1837. 
¢ Heeren, Ideen iiber Hand. und Polit. d. alt. Welt., pp. 24—80. 
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served its substantial identity ; and, wherever we find it, we 
find in the forms, the names and the powers of its letters, 
the marks of the common original. Under the widest super- 
ficial diversities that separate the extremes of its modifica- 
tion —the plinthal massiveness of the modern Hebrew type, 
the facile neatness of the Arabic, the classic elegance and grace 
of the Greek, and the clear firmness of the Roman—the 
instructed eye detects the fundamental unity, and science has 
traced, step by step, the path by which each has travelled to 
its present state. Not only the alphabet as a whole, but every 
particular letter in it, has a peculiar and definite history, and, 
like the tonic elements they represent, their histories widely 
vary. Some of them, the signs of certain primary, firm, and 
universal elements in speech, maintain the place and power 
originally assigned them with almost unvarying sameness ; 
while others, which in the primitive alphabet represented 
exceptional, secondary, or variable sounds, have vanished and 
reappeared, shifted their position in the scale, and been made 
to perform a variety of offices, determined at first by the 
exigencies of the language which adopted them, and after- 
wards sharing the vicissitudes of the particular articulations 
with which their fortunes had become identified. But every 
one of these changes, though many and minute, has left the 
record of its occasion, either on the page of history, or (far 
more accurately and reliably) in the phonetic forms of the 
language itself; and sharp and busy eyes have been search- 
ing out these records. Of some single letters in the alphabet, 
it is not too much to say that each would furnish, out of the 
facts ascertained and recorded respecting its mutation, abun- 
dant material for a volume. 

Now the Roman alphabet holds a definite and well under- 
stood position in the general history of alphabetical writing. 
Its relation is known to the Greek from which it was imme- 
diately derived, to the different forms which the alphabet 
assumed among the Greeks and their early colonists, and, 
through these, to the Pheenician, the mother of them all; to 
the Etruscan and other other Italiot alphabets ; to its daugh- 
ters, the various styles of medizeval script, to the Gothic 
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“ black-letter,” and to the modern Jtoman type as variously 
employed by the European nations. Of each of its charac- 
ters we know whence it came into the Roman alphabet, and 
what has befallen it since; to what it corresponded in other 
systems, precedent, contemporaneous, and subsequent; and 
how far it has been involved in the great currents of muta- 
tions which have swept down the fabrics of ancient speech, 
and cast up their elements again in the various languages of 
modern times. 

Let us pause at this point of inquiry, and consider how 
ample the materials already brought under view for the solu- 
tion of the problem of the Latin pronunciation. We see the 
whole field of linguistic knowledge lighted up with a general 
and steadily increasing illumination, revealing not merely the 
great outline facts, but with more or less distinctness the mi- 
nutest details that concern the phonesis, as well as the lexi- 
cography and grammar, of all the languages, ancient and 
modern, of Europe and Western Asia. Different parts of the 
field are not equally irradiated, but probably no single point 
of it could be selected so near (in time or place) the focal 
centre of existing knowledge, no spot towards which so many 
lines of significant suggestion converge, or which catches 
reflected rays from so many illumined objects on every side 
of it, as just the spot occupied by the classical period of the 
Roman tongue. ILow absurd, then, to talk of its sounds being 
“in great measure lost ;” how preposterous the assertion, that 
“probably we shall never know them!” Suppose —if, in- 
deed, imagination be equal to such an hypothesis — first, that 
a veil of oblivion were drawn over the very existence of the 
Latin language, our knowledge in all other respects remain- 
ing as it is; and then, that by some happy accident its litera- 
ture was suddenly brought to view, how long would it probably 
take the scholars of the present age to decipher and read it? 
Given a man in whose single mind is gathered the entire 
learning of this generation, and could he be at a loss for a 
moment? What part of its vocabulary would be strange to 
him who was already familiar with all the Romanic, the 
Greek, and the Teutonic languages? What features of its 
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grammar would not have been distinctly foreshadowed in the 
structure of those cognate tongues? And as for its alphabet, 
every letter of it would wear the face of a familiar friend, 
whose habits he had known from infancy up to that brief night 
of disappearance, and again from the moment of emergence 
more and more intimately to the latest period of its career. 
Why should he not at once call each by its name, and tell at 
a glance “the taste of its quality?” This could be done, cer- 
tainly, for all the most essential points involved in the ques- 
tion of pronunciation, enough to fix beyond controversy the 
general system of Roman orthoépy, and to narrow the ground 
of difficulty and debate to anything but formidable dimensions. 

When at the beginning of the present century, by the in- 
teresting discoveries of Ker, Porter, Botta and Layard, the 
attention of the world was called anew to the strange cuneiform 
carvings on the rocks of Persepolis and Pasargadae, the un- 
solved mystery of ages, there was not wanting at least one 
scholar whose faith in the tests of science was equal to his per- 
sonal modesty, and who, by the persevering application of 
those tests in obscurity, and with few of the aids of special 
oriental learning, at length struck that vein of discovery, 
which has so honorably associated the name of Grotefend with 
one of the most splendid achievements of modern philology. 
The work commenced by Grotefend was triumphantly com- 
pleted by Burnouf and Lassen, who bringing to the task a more 
extended knowledge of the Sanscrit, Zend and other related 
tongues, soon developed a complete alphabet of forty letters, 
and determined the language to be a previously unknown 
dialect of the ancient Persian. It was subsequently ascer- 
tained that Col. Rawlinson, an officer in the East India Com- 
pany’s service in Persia, and an accomplished scholar, had, 
single-handed, achieved nearly all that the united labors of 
Grotefend, Burnouf, and Lassen, had effected.* If all this 
might be accomplished by a mere handful of laborers, or by 
a solitary individual, in a region of linguistic research so 
unfamiliar, remote, and different from our own, and on an 





* Humphrey’s Orig. and Prog. of the Art of Writ., (London, 1853.) pp. 58-61. 
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alphabet whose relationship to the great Phcenician family is 
even yet rather a matter of surmise than of definition or of 
proof, what comparative child’s play would it be for the com- 
bined learning of Europe to reproduce the sounds of the 
Latin alphabet, even though they had been entirely lost, and 
and by mere processes of inference, were the evidence of 
testimony entirely wanting. 

But the evidence of testimony is no¢t wanting. On all the 
most essential points involved in the inquiry, and on many of 
the more delicate and doubtfu] ones, we have the testimony 
of ancient witnesses, numerous, explicit, consistent and clear, 
and every way qualified to give evidence— by personal 
knowledge of the facts, intelligence, and perfect freedom from 
prejudice or party bias. The office of modern scholarship has 
not been to supply their lack, but merely to illustrate and 
confirm their statements. This testimony is of two widely 
different sorts: first, that of the Roman grammarians ; and, 
secondly, that of the ancient manuscripts and monuments. 

The genius of the Romans would not originally incline them 
to grammatical studies. History, Jurisprudence, and Ora- 
tory were the branches of knowledge which first engaged their 
attention, and these were cultivated in a purely practical 
spirit, and with a view to immediate utility. But when the 
established power and augmented wealth of the city afforded 
the requisite leisure and the outward facilities and helps for a 
broader culture, there were not wanting some to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. Under the guidance of their Greek 
instructors from the Alexandrian schools, they turned their 
attention to the critical study of literature and language; 
and here, as everywhere, the national intellect, while winning 
none of the honors of great speculative originality or depth, 
vindicated its characteristic vigor and clearness. On a simple 
matter of fact that lay within the sphere of their own obser- 
vation, and required no recondite research or analytical 
subtlety for its comprehension, no writers could be more safely 
relied on than the Romans, for a lucid and‘accurate report. 

As early as the time of Cato, Crates Mallotes began to read 
critical and philological lectures at Rome; but the taste for 
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such studies had already been formed. Suetonius (de Jdlus” 
tribus Grammaticis) places Livius Andronicus and Ennius at 
the head of the class of grammatical teachers ; and, before 
the dawn of the golden age of the literature, there was formed 
a distinct and numerous body of men of letters, whom the 
Romans at first called Zztterati, and afterwards, adopting the 
corresponding Greek term, Grammatict. During the classical 
period, these studies commanded the interest of some of the 
finest intellects, and special attention was paid to the history 
and grammar of the Latin tongue. Varro, the friend of 
Cicero, whom Quintillian and Gellius describe as ‘ the most 
learned of all the Romans,” wrote a treatise de Lingua Latina, 
extending to twenty-four books, six of which still remain ; and 
the great Ceesar himself did not disdain to beguile the weari- 
ness of a military journey across the Alps by the composition 
of a grammatical work (de Patione Latine Loquendi), which, 
though unhappily lost, was held in high esteem by the later 
Roman grammarians. Among a score of names belonging 
to the “silver age,” two should be mentioned as of special 
significance in respect to the Latin pronunciation, viz: Nigi- 
dius Figulus (Commentaru Grammaticr), known to us mainly 
by the quotations and references of his successors and Teren- 
tianus Maurus, whose ingenious and elegant poem de Litterrs, 
Syliabis, Pedibus, Metris, is still extant and contains under the 
first head a minute description of the powers of the Roman 
letters. The contributions of Quintillian to this branch of 
knowledge are familiar to all; but far more complete and 
accurate information is to be found in the works of a succes- 
sion of grammarians, who flourished subsequent to the estab- 
lishment of Christianity in Rome. The list begins with Dona- 
tus (A. D. 450), whose famous Avs Grammatica may be re- 
garded as laying the ground-work for all elementary treatises 
on grammar from that to the present age, and ends with Pris- 
cian (A. D. 525), who has become a name for grammar itself.* 
Many of these works still remain, and are published, together 
with fragments of the lost ones, in the collections of Putsch- 





* Witness the phrases “ Priscian scratched,” to “ break the head of Priscian,” 
etc., etc. But Donatus shared this honor with Priscian during the middle 
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ius* and Lindeman.+ Several of these writers discuss the sub- 
ject of the alphabetical sounds at length, particularly Marius 
Victorinus (de Orthographia Latina), Velius Longus (Zibellus 
de Orthographia), and Priscian (lib. I, Il); and their com- 
bined accounts present us a clear, connected and consistent 
view of that system of Latin pronunciation, which was the 
standard of instruction and practice in the schools of Rome. 
Whether we consider the number and competency of the wit- 
nesses, the intelligence and thoroughness of their method, or 
the internal harmony and mutual concurrence of their state- 
ments, we may well regard the testimony of the Roman gram- 
marians as conclusive of the controversy for all the points 
which it covers: the more so when we find that it is corrobo- 
rated and confirmed by the proofs from every other source. 
The testimony of the Roman grammarians extends, with 
more or less fulness, through five or six centuries, from Varro 
(116 — 50, B. C.) to Priscian (A. D. 500 -— 550), and exhibits 
a substantial uniformity in the pronunciation of the language 
among the scholars and cultivated classes of' Rome. This 
might be called the standard or classical system of Latin pro- 
nunciation, to distinguish it from the archaic and obsolete, the 
popular or vulgar, and the later corrupt usages, the traces of 
which we obtain from other sources. Jor, side by side with 
the scientific statements of the grammarians during the clas- 
sical period, and extending far beyond that period both before 
and after, we have evidence of other modes of uttering cer- 
tain elements and classes of elements in the varying orthog- 
raphy of the ancient Latin MSS. that have come down to us, 
and of*the still more numerous inscriptions on the tombs, 
temples, triumphal monuments, tablets, vases, etc. of Italy 
from the earliest to the latest times. The value of these in- 
scriptions as asource of historical and ethnological information, 
has long been recognized ; and a vast amount of labor, money 
and learning has been spent in collecting them in authentic 





ages. Cotgrave quotes an old French proverb: Les diables estoient encores a 
leur Donat, i. e.: The devils were not yet out of their grammar-book. See 
this and other examples in Wartons Hist. of Eng. Poetry, c. viii. 

* Grammatice Latine Auctores Antiqui. Hanov., 1605. 

t Corpus Grammaticorum Latinorum Veterum. Lips., 1831. 
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copies, and classifying them for the convenience of scholastic 
research. Their utility for phonological purposes is a com- 
paratively recent suggestion, but a suggestion that commends 
itself at once to common sense, and is pregnant with an abun- 
dance of novel illustration for this important branch of science. 
The idea is this: that, in an age when grammatical knowl- 
edge was not widely diffused, and the standard orthography 
of the schools was imperfectly known by the masses, the un- 
educated stone-cutters who chiselled the inscriptions, or the 
mere professional copyists who transcribed the manuscript, 
would follow their ear in the spelling of the words, following 
of course the known and accepted powers of the letters. When, 
therefore, an extensive comparison of these ancient monuments 
belonging to a given period, reveals a prevailing peculiarity 
of orthography in a certain class of words, this is accepted as 
evidence of a prevalent popular usage of pronunciation dur- 
ing that period. Again, when, in following a certain element 
or combination of elements through the inscriptions and MSS. 
of successive periods, a progressive change on orthography is 
discoverable, it is held to be evidence of a corresponding pro- 
gressive change in the national utterance of that element or 
combination — an evidence all the more striking and convinc- 
ing, because so utterly undesigned, and made in the interest 
of no scientific system or creed. The sounds of the language 
indeed (in the language of Prof. Corssen), “we no longer hear 
echoing from the mouth of the people, but we sce the sounds 
with our eyes, as the writing of the old Roman records and 
monuments exhibits them ; and upon this authentic and visible 
basis, Philology lays a foundation on which she may build 
securely.” * 

It is this view which Corssen has wrought with such signal 
success in his prize-essay. But we have already transcended 
the limits we had assigned to this subject in our present num- 
ber, and must reserve to another article a statement of the 
results obtained from this, with the previously enumerated 
sources, for the true system of Latin pronunciation. 

J. H. R. 





* Ueber Aussprache, etc., p. vi. 
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Articte V.—STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
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Introduction to the Study of International Law, designed as an aid 
in Teaching and in Historical Studies. By Turovore D. Wootsey, 
President of Yale College. Boston and Cambridge: James Mun- 
roe d Co. 1860. 


A Trxt-soox on International Law, by a College President, 
and for the use of college students, may well be regarded as 
a phenomenon: in the progress of our American education. 
It shows very plainly how much the once rigid cwrriculum of 
college instruction is yielding to the demands of the age, and 
is accepting among the recognized means of intellectual cul- 
ture those studies which have most to do with the social rela- 
tions and obligations of men and of states. Hitherto, it has 
commonly been the advancing sciences of matter that have 
urged the strongest claims for a place in the course of aca- 
demical education. But noble as are these branches of knowl- 
edge, and worthy as they are to be reckoned among the 
agencies that should minister to the training of young men, 
they certainly do not surpass, either in dignity, or interest, or 
importance, the grand generalizations of history, the philoso- 
phy of civil society, or the principles of amity and justice, 
which are gradually pervading the diversified interests of the 
civilized world. It is in these realms of humanity — in the 
ever varying fortunes of man and of society —that we dis- 
cover the sublimest traces of the wisdom and goodness of God, 
and here that we learn most of the far-reaching plans of his 
overruling providence. 

President Woolsey styles his work an ‘“ Jntroduction to the 
Study of International Law,” and remarks that “it is not 
written for lawyers, but to introduce students, especially stu- 
dents of history, into a science which has very close relations 
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to the history of Christian States, and, in general, to that of 
civilization.” He aims to set forth this science, not in the 
spirit of an abstract moralist alone, or that of a mere cloistered 
student of history, but in its actual and allowed doctrines, and 
with the spirit of a careful and thoughtful observer of human 
affairs. He also seeks to apply its principles to the great 
problems of history, and thus to show the progressive devel- 
opment of justice and right, of reciprocity and honesty, in the 
intercourse and relationships of nations. The work which he 
has conceived and accomplished in this liberal spirit, we deem 
worthy of all praise for the purpose it was designed to pro- 
mote, and we venture to commend the study of which it is so 
judicious an introduction, to the attention of instructors in 
colleges, and the consideration of all classes of educated men. 
It will be found to be a very useful and adequate guide— less 
full, indeed, than may be required for the complete elucida- 
tion of some of the doctrines which it involves, but yet modest, 
learned, and accurate, and abounding in suggestions that will 
not fail to enlarge and liberalize every mind into which they 
may enter. They are here presented, for the most part, in the 
shape of suggestions, but, when once comprehended, they may 
be readily carried out to their widest results, and their diver- 
sified applications. 

In the present condition of society, in which public affairs 
are matters of universal discussion, it needs no argument to 
prove that some knowledge of the principles by which the 
international relations of the different countries of the world 
are regulated, is indispensable to all who lay claims to high 
education. Such knowledge alone can furnish the materials 
for sound judgments on many of the most interesting questions 
of the past, or enable the intelligent observer fully to appre- 
ciate the changes that are going on around him. The move- 
ments of nations in their relations with each other, are among 
the most conspicuous phenomena of every age, and these 
movements are to be estimated and judged of in the light of 
those comprehensive maxims which, by common consent, have 
become the rules of action and relationship among all civilized 
States. We deem it important, therefore, that this knowledge 
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should be wrought into the education of the more cultivated 
classes, for thus can it be most effectually made a part of the 
common intelligence of the country, and thus will that intel- 
ligence be most surely rendered tributary to the happiness and 
improvement of mankind. 

By some writers, the very existence of anything like Inter- 
national Law has been denied, and the term itself has been 
denounced as a misnomer. It is said that nations are gov- 
erned by their interests, or what are deemed to be their inter- 
ests, in their relations with each other, and that, even if it 
were not so, the idea of a law is excluded by the obvious facts 
of the case. A law, we are told, supposes an enactment and 
an enacting power —a legislative authority to decree a pen- 
alty, and an executive to enforce it—and, as nations have 
never met to enact any international law, and have never 
delegated any power of coercion, that, therefore, they are con- 
trolled each by its own separate sovereignty, with no code of 
common obligation, and no tribunal of dernier resort. But 
plausible as this view may seem, it is hardly necessary to sug- 
gest that, by the very necessities, if not by the consent, of man- 
kind, usage may become a law, or a recognized rule of action, 
just as truly as any formal enactment. The agreeing to doa 
thing, cannot, in any manner, be more positively asserted 
than by doing it; and as for the penalty of not doing and its 
enforcement, these may often be as effectually secured by the 
action of the parties themselves to an agreement, as by any 
coercive authority that can be delegated to their common agent 
or supreme arbitrator. 

In ordinary civil society, we provide, by special statutes, 
the penalties which are to be inflicted on those who are guilty 
of crimes, and we rightly attach great importance to a judicial 
and executive authority —to magistrates and courts who may 
condemn the culprit, and to sheriffs and constables who shall 
inflict the penalty. But these are by no means the only or the 
most formidable sources of terror to evil doers. Except among 
the most depraved and abandoned of felons, the heaviest pun- 
ishments, and those most dreaded by the criminal, are not such 
as are inflicted by officers of the law. It is not the fine or the 
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imprisonment, or even the taking of life, or anything the mag- 
istrate can do, that exhausts the power of civilized society to 
protect its interests and the rights of its members. Far beyond 
all these, and more dreaded than all, is it to be blighted in 
reputation — to be cast out and despised of all men—to be 
deprived of all confidence and all occupation from others — 
to be seen while living, and to be mentioned when dead, only 
to awaken the scorn and execration of every citizen. These 
are the heaviest punishments which can be inflicted on men 
in a civilized state; but they require no agency of courts or 
sherifis—they arise spontaneously, and follow, with inevitable 
certainty, from the moral sentiments and social interests which 
hold sway in a well ordered community. In analogy with all 
this, is the condition of an offending nation. Let it but cast 
aside the agreements which bind it to others — let it but out- 
rage the sense of right and justice which is recognized as the 
basis of intercourse, or violate the rules which it has cove- 
nanted with others to observe — and it becomes the victim of 
universal distrust and hostility, and is at length cast out of the 
pale of civilized states. The consequences which thus de- 
scend on a nation that sets at defiance the recognized rules of 
international intercourse and relationship, of themselves con- 
stitute a penalty of momentous efficacy in the affairs of the 
world. 

We believe, then, that there is such a thing as International 
Law, and that it exists not merely in books and the specula- 
tions of publicists, but in the faith and practice of nations, 
and, though it be enacted by no legislative assemblies, and 
arranged in no code, that it yet has an authority that can 
command respect, and is capable of being enforced with pen- 
alties upon those who violate it. We hold this law, also, to be 
the reflection of the common civilization of the age, and, in 
its constant development and expansion, we recognize the tri- 
umphs of peace, the growth of humane and kindly sentiments 
among different portions of the human race, and the ever 
widening acknowledgment of the brotherhood of man. This 
law, indeed, is thus far in its infancy, but it is the legitimate 
offspring of civilization—we may say, of Christian civiliza 
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tion. In all its imperfections, and amidst all the forces of selfish- 
ness and wrong that may hinder its growth, there is yet among 
the nations of Christendom, we rejoice to believe, an increasing 
regard for each other’s rights and interests, and an increasing 
sympathy in each other’s fortunes, whether of weal or of woe. 
As it was the sentiment of nationality that united into states 
the feudal provinces of medizeval Europe, and rescued man- 
kind from the dominion of barbaric force, so it is also the 
broader and more comprehensive sentiment of internationality 
— the recognition of a common humanity —that is constantly 
bringing the nations of Christendom into more intimate rela- 
tions with each other, and uniting them together by the ties 
of common interests and principles, and a common faith. 
These sentiments, too, are constantly embodying themselves 
in the admitted maxims and rules by which international 
intercourse is regulated, and thus are they bringing forth the 
most beneficent results in the increasing happiness and the 
accelerated progress of mankind. With these views of the 
nature and the agency of International Law, we may well for 
a moment consider the sources whence its elements and its 
sanctions are derived, and its importance among the studies 
of educated men. 

And first of al! any binding rules for regulating the relations 
and intercourse of nations with each other, must be founded in 
the moral laws of God. Nations and States are but societies 
of men, and as such are pervaded by some sense of account- 
ability to the Almighty Sovereign of the world. Such is the 
moral organization of man that he feels himself to be amen- 
able to the commands of God, and this feeling, in proportion 
to its strength, must of necessity be imparted, at least in some 
limited degree, to the society of which he forms a part. It is 
not, of course, to be expected that the moral standard of the 
individual, or that of the greater number of individuals, will 
immediately become the standard of the State, but there will 
always be going on a gradual approximation toit. The public 
opinion of a nation on moral questions, will be sure at length 
to affect its conduct to all others, and the consenting public 
opinion of several nations will furnish the law of their inter- 
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course with each other, and with the world. Itis the common 
sense of justice and right therefore, which constitutes the 
primal source of the law of nations, and in proportion to its 
development and cultivation, will this law be improved. 

The knowledge of the Divine Will has often been styled 
the Natural Law, and has always been recognized as the orig- 
inal source of the Jus Gentiwm, which was first analyzed 
and explained by Grotius and by Puffendorf, in the seven- 
teenth century. The law of nations taken in connection with 
the pervading sentiment of moral obligation of which we have 
spoken, has sometimes been denominated International moral- 
ality, or the reciprocal duties of States in their relations with 
each other. It is reflected in the system of international 
jurisprudence, though it is always far in advance of that sys- 
tem, just as the admonitions of personal conscience are in 
advance of the legislative enactments of the State. As it is 
not every demand of individual conscience that is wrought 
into the legislation of the country, so it is not every dictate 
of international morality that becomes a principle of inter- 
national law. Before it can be insisted on as a binding rule 
of action among nations, it must, first of all, be recognized 
by their common consent. Until it has secured this consent, 
any doctrine that may be proposed, however sound in morals 
or useful in practice, is but a proposal that has not been 
accepted — a bill that has been merely introduced in a legis- 
lative assembly, but has not yet been enacted into a law. It 
must first have the sanction of the common acquiescence and 
consent of the States to which it is to be applied. This may 
indeed be procured, in some instances, through the agency of 
coercive policy, of political necessity, or even of force, but until 
it is obtained, the doctrine proposed can form no part of the 
Law of Nations. 

But still more than this, it is also necessary that some 
authoritative and reliable form be given to this consent. If 
it were not so, the law of nations would be so vague and un- 
certain as almost to justify the imputations that have been 
cast upon it. It would be made up merely of such dictates 
of morality as have been acquiesced in by the public opinion 
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of States. Its doctrines would be unsettled and their author- 
ity would be nugatory. The consent of those who are bound 
by it, must be of the most formal and authoritative character, 
in order to make it a permanent part of international juris- 
prudence. We therefore look for the third source of the sanc- 
tions of the Law of Nations not only in the writings of states- 
men and publicists, but also in the more formal and solemn acts 
of governments, in treaties and alliances, in constitutions and 
in the decrees of judicial tribunals and of legislative assem- 
blies. Thus, and thus only, can a maxim of morality, how- 
ever well admitted, or a dictate of humanity, however obvious, 
acquire the character or the authority that belongs to the very 
idea of a law. 

States are in a certain sense moral beings, and they have 
rights and duties as well as individuals. For securing the 
maintenance of these rights, and the performance of these 
duties, the system of international law is devised, just as civil 
statutes are framed and enacted for guaranteeing the recip- 
rocal rights and duties of individuals. It is not of course 
to be expected in the present condition of mankind, that the 
former of these purposes can be as effectually accomplished 
as the latter. The Law of Nations is never as perfect either 
in its provisions or its execution, as are the statutes of a par- 
ticular country, but it will be improved and made more benef- 
icent just in proportion as the laws of each country become 
more just and humane, and as the people are trained toa 
more faithful and loyal observance of them. A nation that 
delights in tumults and disorders, in which the authority of 
the government is feeble, and the rights of the citizens are pre- 
carious, will render only an unwilling and perhaps enforced 
obedience to the requirements of public law, and feel but 
lightly the relations that bind it to the States of the civilized 
world. On the other hand, a nation, whose government is 
vigorous and liberal, whose people are intelligent and honest, 
and whose interests are diversified and comprehensive, will 
not only fully recognize the supremacy of public law, but will 
be constantly endeavoring to render that law more equitable 
and humane, and a more perfect guaranty of the rights of 
nations and of the civilization of mankind. 
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In deference to the different points of view from which the 
subject has been regarded by other writers, President Woolsey 
presents three separate definitions of International Law. In 
a wide and abstract sense, he defines it as “the expression of 
the jural and moral relations of states to one another,” and 
makes it embrace all those rules of intercourse between nations 
which are deducible from their moral rights and duties. 
This definition is nearly coincident with what has been styled 
international morality. In a more limited sense, he describes 
it as “the system of positive rules by which the nations of the 
world regulate their intercourse with one another.” But it is 
plain that even this is too broad, for no such “system of posi- 
tive rules ” can be found except among a small portion even 
of civilized nations, while barbaric tribes and the great em- 
pires of the East are wholly ignorant of it. A third defini- 
tion therefore becomes necessary, and this makes it “the 
aggregate of the rules which Christian States acknowledge as 
obligatory in their relations to each other, and to each other’s 
subjects.” The idea of International Law as a practical mat- 
ter, is thus limited to Christian States, for among them alone, 
in any proper sense, is such a law recognized in the intercourse 
of their subjects with one another. Among the States of Chris- 
tian Europe it had its origin, and to these States and the others 
which have sprung from them it is still limited, though it is 
gradually extending beyond the bounds of Christendom, and 
is asserting its authority wherever the colonization or the 
commerce of Christian nations has been planted. 

Such being the origin and nature of International Law, it 
must of necessity hold an intimate connection with the history 
of mankind. It enters into the policy of nations, both domes- 
tic and foreign, and in accordance with its principles are 
students of history, in a great degree, to judge of the public 
measures of which they read. In the light of these principles 
alone are the greater part of the questions of war and of 
peace, of aggression and defence, to be considered and de- 
cided. The abstract truths of morals are inadequate for this 
purpose, and the sweeping applications of them which are so 
often made to the characters and events of history, do not 
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lead us to wise conclusions respecting the past or prepare us 
the better for the services. to which we are daily summoned 
in the present. The history of nations and the public law 
which they recognize, are essential each to the interpretation 
of the other. 

This law also is one of the most efficient agents for promoting 
Christian civilization in the world. Hitherto its jurisdiction has 
indeed been confined mainly to the States of Christendom, but it 
has also been gradually extending to other countries with which 
Christian States are most intimately connected. The result is 
that the governments and people of these countries are thus 
taught the rudiments of Christian morality and justice, and 
are gradually led to adopt the usages and the ideas of States 
that have acquired their civilization from Christian sources. 
Of this beneficent agency of the Law of Nations, Turkey is 
at the present time a conspicuous illustration. The Turks, for 
nearly three centuries after their conquest of Constantinople, 
were regarded by all Christian States as beyond the pale of 
their sympathy or recognition. They were looked upon as 
they have lately been described, as “an encampment of Asi- 
atics, within the borders of Europe,” and as a horde of Ma- 
hommedans quartered on the confines of Christendom. Though 
an extensive commerce had grown up between Turkey and the 
rest of Europe, it was not till the middle of the eighteenth 
century that Christian States became connected with her by 
diplomatic relations, and not till since the Treaty of Vienna 
in 1815, that she has been fully recognized as the subject of 
international law. From that period she has constantly been 
growing less Asiatic and more European, and her institutions, 
though still Mahommedan, have laid aside much of their 
barbarity, and are gradually conforming themselves to the 
ideas of Christian civilization. 

But the agency to which we refer may also be promotive 
of the more specific blessings of freedom and good government. 
No doctrine in International Law is better established than that 
of the equality of States and the general principle of non-inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of each other. The only recog- 
nized exception to this rule, is the case in which intervention 
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is made necessary for the general good or the common peace 
of all. In accordance with this ingxorable rule, no State can 
be called upon to modify its government, or to enlarge the 
freedom of its subjects. The nation whose people are crushed 
beneath a despotism, stands on the same independent footing 
as one whose people rejoice in perfect political freedom. The 
worst governed country in the world is exempted from all 
intervention of those that are well governed. But though 
international law prohibits all intervention, it creates among 
nations a public opinion which in reality, though indirectly, 
accomplishes all, or nearly all, that intervention could attempt. 
This has been very recently well illustrated in the affairs 
of Italy. It was the misfortnne of that hitherto suffering 
peninsula, to contain perhaps the two worst governed States 
to be found in the civilized world—the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies and the dominions of the Pope. Their condition 
was wholly beyond the remedy of International Law, but not 
beyond the reach of the public opinion of nations. At the 
Conference of Paris it became a subject of discussion, and 
to the strong protestation of the governments of the nations 
which were there represented, is to be traced in no limited 
sense, the emancipation of Italy now so nearly consummated. 
It may indeed be said, that in a question like this, the peace 
of other States was involved, but it nevertheless affords the 
most interesting illustration of the age, of the combined 
agency of the law and the public opinion of nations in im- 
proving the condition of a people suffering beneath a tyranny 
that was a disgrace to Christendom. The partial protest of 
the great powers that met in the Conference of Paris, was 
equivalent to an expression of sympathy for the people of 
Naples and the Roman Legations, and no sooner was it pub- 
lished than they began to throw off their allegiance to the tyrants 
who ruled them. The “extinct nationality” of Italy began 
to revive, or rather the long deferred hope of her patriot sons 
began to be realized, and the peninsula, which for ten centuries 
has presented the melancholy spectacle of dissevered and 
warring States— which has been the chosen scene of every 
species of oppression, both ecclesiastical and civil, and the 
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bloody arena in which foreign monarchs have contended with 
each other for the fragmeyts of a broken empire —is about to 
become, we fervently hope, a united kingdom under the benig- 
nant sway of a native sovereign whom her people have sol- 
emnly accepted for their ruler. 

The Law of Nations, both as a scientific study and as a prac- 
tical agency, occupies a conspicuous position among the social 
sciences, and with them it is constantly making progress with 
the progress of civilization. It is, in a great degree, a reflec- 
tion of the advancing public opinion of the world. Its rules 
and sanctions are constantly, though it may be slowly, rising 
to a higher standard of justice and humanity, as these attri- 
butes become more fully developed in the character of States 
and of people. The international wrongs and the abuses of 
power which it once tolerated, it now condemns. The ob- 
structions to intercourse, the oppressive policies of peace, and 
the barbarian usages of war, once maintained by nations 
toward each other, are fast yielding to the beneficent agency 
of a law that thus embodies the highest humanity and justice 
of the age. In obedience to the requirements of this spirit, 
some new guaranty is sure at length to be proposed for the 
perilled rights of nations, or some new agreement demanded 
for the extinction of a gigantic wrong that governments have 
hitherto allowed. Its prohibition is perhaps first wrought into 
the statutes of a single nation and made obligatory only upon 
one people; it is afterwards inserted into the treaties of two or 
of several States, and becomes a part of their joint policy, both 
at home and abroad, until at length authorized and consented 
to by all nations, it becomes recognized as a rule of Inter- 
national Law. In this manner are new maxims, favorable to 
the happiness and improvement of mankind, constantly se- 
curing the recognition and becoming a part of the jurispru- 
dence of nations. 

Among the wrongs of humanity that are now awaiting the 
stern condemnation of the public law of Christendom, by far the 
most flagrant and monstrous is the African Slave Trade. Once 
allowed in the statutes of all Christian nations, it has within the 
past seventy years been by ail prohibited and denounced with 
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the severest penalties. The first national assault ever made 
on this inhuman traffic is to be found in the Constitution of 
the United States, in the familiar clause which denies to Con- 
gress the power of prohibiting it in the States that may choose 
to allow it prior to 1808. This provision of our National 
Constitution, which received the sanction of the people in 
1788, contains the first condemnation of the traffic from any 
nation in the civilized world. Denmark was the first wholly 
to abolish it in 1792, by a statute which was to be applied to 
all her colonies in 1802. It was prohibited by Congress up 
to the limit assigned in the Constitution, in 1794, and again in 
1800, and in 1807 an act was passed prohibiting with heavy 
penalties the importation of slaves into any part of the United 
States, after January 1, 1808—the earliest date allowed by 
the Constitution. In 1820 the slave trade was made piracy, 
and since then all who may be found guilty of participating 
in it are punishable with death. A similar series of prohibitory 
statutes has been passed by other nations — those of Great 
Britain beginning with 1809, though it was not declared piracy 
by act of Parliament till 1824. The detestation of this traffic 
by the whole civilized world has also been wrought into special 
treaties and conventions by nearly every separate nation, 
but singularly enough, it still goes uncondemned and unpun- 
ished by the agency of International Law. Nor is this owing 
to any unwillingness on the part of nations thus to agree to 
its universal punishment as piracy. In 1824 the House of 
Representatives adopted, by a large majority, a request to the 
President of the United States that he would use his endeav- 
ors to have the slave trade regarded as piracy by the law of 
nations. Great Britain also has repeatedly professed her 
desire for the same result. It has, however, thus far wholly 
failed of accomplishment, in consequence of the inability of 
nations to agree in the method by which its punishment shall 
be enforced. The slave trade, therefore, remains the foulest 
outrage on the civilization of the age—condemned indeed as 
piracy by each particular nation, hunted down by the com- 
bined forces of many of the great powers of the world, in 
virtue of their treaties with each other, but still not punished 
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or condemned by the agency of International Law. Until it 
shall be made piracy by the common consent of nations, and 
its agents and promoters, of whatever country they may be, 
shall be admitted to be common enemies and devastators of 
mankind, whom the cruisers of every State have a right to 
destroy, this accursed traffic is not likely to be effectually 
suppressed. 

But though the African race in their native continent have 
thus far failed to secure the protection of the law of nations, 
this law has not omitted to assert its authority over many other 
interests of mankind, which have been recently proposed 
for its adjudication. The maxims which have thus, within a 
few years past, been introduced into its code, have prescribed 
more fully than ever before, the reciprocal duties of States in 
their relations with each other, and with each other’s subjects. 
In this manner the rights of neutrals in time of war have been 
successfully determined, the private property of the enemy’s 
subjects on board neutral ships, and of neutrals’ property on 
board enemy’s ships. The great rights of expatriation and 
naturalization have been more perfectly secured. In all, or 
nearly all, of these improvements, our own country, it is grati- 
fying to reflect, has borne a leading and most honorable part. 
Some of these doctrines have had their origin with our own 
government, and to its persistent energy is it owing that they 
have at length been conceded. The rights of neutrals in time 
of war, and the maxim that “free ships make free goods,” were 
objects early aimed at by the foreign policy of the United States, 
and the doctrines now generally prevailing respecting expatria- 
tion and the rights of naturalized citizens of a country, when 
within the country of their birth, are purely of American origin. 
They have now been conceded by the powers of Europe in de- 
parture from their traditional policy, and to the entire abandon- 
ment of the maxims on which the monarchies of the old world 
were founded. The high position maintained by this country 
on these questions has been very strongly presented within a 
‘ew years past in certain signal instances which have attracted 
universal attention. The right of an American citizen to ex- 
patriate himself and to become a citizen of another country 
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has always been conceded, and when thus naturalized he be- 


comes to the United States in all respects a foreigner. This was 
the case of John S. Thrasher, who had been American Consul 
in Cuba, but who had afterwards become a subject of the Queen 
of Spain. He was arrested and condemned for participation 
in the Lopez invasion, and then asserted his original citizen- 
ship of the United States and claimed protection from the gov- 
ernment. The claim, however, was refused, and though he 
finally escaped the punishment to which he had been sen- 
tenced, it. was not because he was entitled to the protection of 
his native country. 

The case of Martin Kosta, seized as an Austrian subject in 
the harbor of Smyrna, and the still more recent instances of 
Prussian and French subjects naturalized in the United States, 
but compelled to enlist in the military service of their native 
country, are fresh in the recollections of all. In all these 
cases the result has been favorable to freedom and right. 
They all illustrate the power which public opinion is con- 
stantly exercising over the questions of International Law, and 
indicate the manner in which our American idea of the 
rights of man is gradually asserting its sway in the inter- 
course of States. The case of Martin Kosta involved many 
questions of great interest and importance to a large number 
of the population of the United States, and in discussing it 
Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of State, for the first time in diplo- 
macy, took the broad ground that any citizen or subject who 
has fulfilled his duties to his country, “may at any time re- 
lease himself from his allegiance, freely quit the land of his 
birth or his adoption, seek through all countries a home, and 
select anywhere that which offers him the fairest prospects of 
happiness for himself and for his posterity.” This doctrine 
was constantly maintained by his successor Mr. Cass, and has 
at length, we believe, been fully acquiesced in even by those 
States of Europe in which allegiance was so long held to be 
indefeasible and perpetual. 

On the question of privateering, however, a question in 
which the claims of humanity are also largely involved, the 
policy of the United States has been less generous, and it 
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must be confessed, less beneficent. As early as 1785, Dr. 
Franklin inserted in his treaty between the United States and 
Prussia, a clause stipulating that in case of war neither of the 
two countries should employ privateers for the annoyance of the 
other. Privateering, however, has always been regarded by 
the American government as but a single branch of the general 
practice of waging war on private property upon the sea. 
The aim, therefore, of this government has always been to 
effect the entire abolition of this species of warfare, and to 
secure in time of war the perfect immunity of the goods of 
private citizens, alike upon the sea and upon the land. This 
principle has been repeatedly urged upon the attention of 
foreign powers, and especially of Great Britain, by American 
negotiators, but they have never consented to its recognition 5 
and, on the other hand, when the abolition of privateering has 
been urged upon the United States by other nations, we have 
always promised to acquiesce as soon as they would allow the 
immunity of unarmed vessels and their cargoes. This posi- 
tion of our government has been severely condemned, and as- 
cribed to the predominance of selfishness over the impulses of 
humanity. But this is after all a hasty conclusion ; for in 
this country, where standing forces are at variance with the 
spirit of the people, militia upon the land and privateers upon 
the sea have always been a great reliance in time of war. 
To abandon either would be to cut off the main sources of the 
national defence. The government, therefore, does not con- 
sent to the abolition of privateering so long as private pro- 
perty upon the ocean is still exposed to the chances of war, a 
policy which only refuses the lesser good until the greater can 
be secured with it. 

Some of the ablest writers on public law,* both in Great 
Britain and France, have maintained that this great endeavor 
of the American government would prove but an ambiguous 
blessing if it were fully accomplished. By them it is con- 
tended, not without much show of reason, that such immunity 





*«“ Commentaries upon International Law,” by Robert Piillimore, vol. 11, 
Preface. Also Proprietés Priveés des Sujets Belligérants Sur Mer., par M. L. 
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of private property on the sea would allow governments to 
carry on war without consulting the interests or the wishes of 
their subjects, and that thus wars would become more frequent 
and more protracted. This separation, it is urged, between 
the interests of States and the interests of subjects would only 
prove unfriendly to the promotion of peace and good-will 
among men. The view taken by these writers assumes it as a 
principle of human affairs, that wars between nations will be- 
come less frequent in porportion as their calamities are felt by 
all classes, of the people. This aspiration of the United States 
has also been objected to as incompatible with the right of 
blockade ; to which our government has replied that blockade 
then ought to be abolished. The position of our country and 
her widely extended commerce, combine to make this question 
one of the utmost interest to our people. She would undoubt- 
edly be the loser by the universal abolition of privateering, but 
she would be immensely the gainer were all merchant vessels 
and their cargoes exempted, by common consent, from capture 
on the sea, and were the practice of closing by blockade the 
ports of an enemy to the commerce of the world univer- 
sally abolished ; for thus maritime war—the only kind of 
foreign war in which, at present, we are likely to be engaged — 
would be restricted within the narrowest possible limits. 

We have thus, in a very imperfect manner, indicated the 
character of the science whose study President Woolsey, in 
the volume before us, so judiciously introduces to the students 
and the educated men of the country. We have also alluded 
to the agency of the United States in establishing some of the 
doctrines to which this science has lately given its sanction. 
In addition to all to this, we have hitherto fondly cherished 
the patriotic hope that our republic of confederate States —- 
which for three-quarters of a century has been crowned with 
blessings such as Heaven has bestowed on no other people — 
might prove to be but an epitome and model of what the 
nations of the earth might become in their relations with each 
other. The splendid triumphs of our American nationality 
have been watched with eager interest over the wide world, 
and many a thoughtful sage and philanthropist has imagined 
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that in the progress of Christian civilization the day might not 
be distant when, like these hitherto prosperous States, the great 
nations of the earth might be brought together in a grand con- 
federacy of international interests and powers—a confederacy 
which by a common arbitration would remove the occasions 
of war, and secure the reign of universal peace ; which would 
protect by its authority the onward march of humanity, and 
recognize the brotherhood of man as the basis of national 
policy and national rights. This hope has inspired many a 
noble mind in other lands, and the possibility of its real- 
ization has linked the fortunes of our republic to an unusual 
degree, with the interests of mankind. But how is this beau- 
tiful vision of our country’s destiny darkening beneath the 
shadows of recent and of coming events! Corruption and 
treachery have poisoned the heart and paralyzed the arm of 
the goverment ; fanaticism and falsehood have spread them- 
selves among the people, and the melancholy result is before 
us. As we write these closing lines, we look forth in sorrow 
and humiliation on the disgusting spectacle of a distracted and 
dishonored country ; on industry suspended and intercourse 
destroyed ; on peaceful citizens outraged and even murdered 
by brutal mobs ; on cities agitated with the wildest passions, 
and States rising in rebellion against the national authority, and 
arming for civil war. Omens like these fearfully portend the 
decline of our boasted civilization, and the returning reign of 
barbarism among our people, the speedy termination of our 
brilliant, though vain-glorious national career, in dismember- 
ment and ruin, amid violence and blood. From these im- 
pending calamities may God in mercy interpose to save our 
beloved country ! 
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Articte VII.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Recent Inquiries IN TuEeotoey.*—It has been well understood 
for some years past that Rationalism has made serious inroads upon the 
Anglican Church; but this is the first concerted attempt to give expres- 
sion to the views of the new party. We say concerted attempt, because, 
though the writers in one of the three sentences of their preface tell 
us “they have written in entire independence of each other, and with- 
out concert or comparison,” yet no one is to suppose that the selection 
or the treatment of the topics has been either accidental or without 
regard to acommon purpose. That the authors did not compare their 
several productions before publication, and that in writing them they 
were not subject to let or hindrance in the treatment, by any common 
agreement, is evident enough from the essays themselves. All idea of 
such concert or comparison is precluded by the recurrence of the same 
or similar thoughts and allusions in all, while the bearing of each on 
the common aim is discernible on every page. 

This volume, known in England by the more modest and we think 
the more appropriate title, “ Hssays and Reviews,” is having a rapid 
and extensive circulation, both in that country and inthis. We are not 
surprised at the avidity with which it is read. The anomalous position 
of its writers attracts the universal gaze, while the novelty of their 
views stimulates curiosity to know their sentiments and their aims. 

But their aims are by no means identical with their actual achieve- 
ments. Protest as they may against the wish to invalidate .the true 
authority of Christianity, and reiterate as they may the design simply 
to relieve the Bible of treacherous supports and unworthy friends, every 
blow they strike falls directly on the Bible itself, and the religion which 
the Bible reveals. In vain they profess to strike only at the barnacles 





* Recent Inquiries in Theology, by eminent English churchmen ; being “Essays 
and Reviews.” Reprinted from the second London edition. Hdited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Rev. Freperic Hever, D. D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co., 1860. 
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that encumber the vessel on which we have embarked our heart’s trea- 
sures, while every blow they strike reaches the keel and sends its force 
through every timber. The Westminster Review, certainly no unkindly 
judge of their exploits, declares that “they come forward as defend- 
ers of the creeds from attacks from without ; but their hardest blows 
fall not on the assaulting, but on the resisting foree. They threw them- 
selves into the breach ; but their principal care is to clear it of its oldest 
and stoutest defenders.” The only cordial welcome and defence of the 
volume that we have read from any American author (doubtless from 
a personal friend of the American editor), pronounces the first essay 
‘somewhat fanciful,” and admits that “there is an element of fiction 
both in its scheme and the argument for it ;” takes “ strong exceptions 
to the excess of dogmatism, and to the positiveness of assumption” of 
the second ; calls the third “ rash and portentous;”’ charges the author 
of the fourth, with “making an exceedingly forced application of his 
generous theory,” with “ melancholy special pleading,” and with “ setting 
himself to the sadly sophistical attempt of arguing,” etc.; and reserves 
for the last, “on the Interpretation of Scripture” by Prof. Jowett, the 
unconditional praise of being “a piece of composition unmatched in 
the whole range of theological literature.” The first six essays are too 
“ destructive ” even for one who “ recognizes heartily the valuable con- 
tribution ;” but by what process he would justify his extravagant praise 
of Prof. Jowett, whose aim and method are not one whit less fatal to 
al] faith in the Bible as a Revelation, does not appear. 

The first essay, by Dr. Temple, the successor of Dr. Arnold at Rugby, 
traces, even to puerility of detail, a supposed parellelism between the 
education of the world and of an individual. The second, under cover 
of an “exposition” of Bunsen’s Biblical Researches, aims to break down 
our confidence in “this fiction of an external revelation,” by an utter 
overthrow of the biblical chronology. The third, by Baden Powell, on 
“The Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” is directed against “ all 
evidential reasoning” in support of an “external revelation,” and is 
specially vehement against miracles as more a “ hindrance” than a help 
to Christianity. The fourth, by Henry Bristow Wilson, on the National 
Church, advocates the theory of “ multitudinism ” as against “ individ- 
ualism,” that is, of a church so broad as to include a nation instead of 
individual believers. The fifth, by C. W. Goodwin, pits science against 
the Mosaic Cosmogony, to show how hopelessly the latter must fall 
The sixth, by Mark Pattison, finds in the “ religious thought” of Eng- 
land between 1688 and 1750 a likeness and a relation to its religious 
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thinking and condition at present. The seventh and last, by Prof. 
Jowett, parades the difficulties and misinterpretations of Scripture, and 
labors vigorously to unsettle our convictions of its supernatural origin 
and all faith in it, as it has been commonly interpreted. 

It is curiously instructive how the principles of old English Deism 
first propounded by Lord Herbert, and so ruinous to English morals 
in the latter part of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth 
century, should have been carried to Germany, and having produced 
their natural fruit there, should return again in the form of the latest 
results of Rationalism, to be retailed from the chairs of Oxford and 
the pulpits of the English church. Verily, opinions have their circuits. 
Old foes revive and come again with new faces. The old battles must 
all be fought over again, though with weapons and engineering suited 
to the new style of warfare. But we have no tears nor fears for the 
strife or its issue. Christianity never yet has suffered from its conflicts ; 
it never can if it be from God. Our only apprehension is that the 
unwary and superficial, led astray by tones of confidence and accents of 
candor, shall spring to rash conclusions, and make shipwreck of faith 
and character. 

We regret to find the American editor, in his zeal for “ the cause of 
liberal theology in the Church of England,” making some statements 
respecting the authors of the volume, which the contents of the volume 
at least, should have made him slow to write. He tells us that “the 
name of Baden Powell is no less eminent in physical science than in 
sacred learning.” And in enumerating the men by whom “ the life of 
Anglican Theology is now represented,” Powell heads the list. We say 
nothing of Prof. Powell’s previous writings, which our readers will bear 
in mind have already received some attention in these pages; we quote 
but part of a paragraph from his essay in this volume, and ask that it 
be read in connection with the sentences above quoted. Thus: “a work 
has now appeared by a naturalist of the most acknowledged authority 
— Mr. Darwin’s masterly volume on ‘The Origin of Species’ by the 
law of ‘natural selection,— which now substantiates on undeniable 
grounds the very principle so long denounced by the first naturalists — 
the origination of new species by natural causes; a work which must 
soon bring about an entire revolution of opinion in favor of the grand 
principle of the self-evolving powers of nature.” We should like to be 
present when Dr. Hedge should read this paragraph in connection with 
his eulogistic sentences, to Agassiz or any other of the first naturalists, 
We forbear quoting the paragraph we should be glad to hear read to 
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some living theologian of the Anglican church. Most Englishmen 
would stare slightly at the idea of Baden Powell being the first repre- 
sentative theologian of the Anglican church. Men do sometimes, 
especially when /éberal, make rather extravagant statements respecting 
the unexpected advocates of their sentiments, 


Dr. Tyter’s Memorr ann Lecrures.*—Dr. Bennet Tyler was a 
native of Connecticut, and was graduated at Yale College in 1804. 
Fifteen years he was a pastor at South Britain, Ct.; six years President 
of Dartmouth College; five years pastor of the church in Portland to 
which Payson so long ministered; and, finally, twenty-four years at the 
head of the Theological Institute of Connecticut. It was in the last 
situation, and as the champion of the orthodox of Connecticut against 
Dr. Taylor at New Haven, that his reputation was chiefly acquired. 
Everybody is supposed to know that the Theological Institute at East 
Windsor was avowedly founded to “ check that flood of error which was 
coming in upon the churches” from the “New Haven Theology,” and 
that Dr. Tyler was the leading spirit in the enterprise. 

It was fitting that these Lectures should be given to the public in the 
same year with those of Dr. Taylor. Associated as were their names 
in their later lives, it is proper that their published lectures should stand 
together on the same shelf, and their blended light instruct the genera- 
tion that follows them. 

Dr. Tyler's was a mind of less strength and breadth and self-reli- 
ance than Dr. Taylor’s, and yet his lectures are clearer in their analysis 
than Dr. Taylor’s, and whether to their praise or not, adhere more 
closely to traditional interpretations of Scripture, and to the highest 
New England authorities. Neither of them can be cited as a biblical 
theologian; both, like most of the older New England divines, some- 
times make strange work with proof texts. Dr. Taylor is anxious to 
cite no man’s authority, while Dr. Tyler is always eager to prove him- 
self in the line of the elder Edwards and of the other recognized fathers 
of the true New England Theology. And every page of his Lectures 
shows how carefully he formed himself, both in the matter and the 
manner of his thinking, after his venerated models. 

These Lectures treat of only seven subjects, which certainly cannot be 
all that Dr. Tyler was accustomed to lecture on to his classes, but must 





* Lectures on Theology. By Rev. Bennett Tyrer, D. D., late President and 
Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological Institute of Connecticut,— 
with a Memoir. By Rey. Natuan Gatz, D. D. Boston: J. EL. Tilton & Co. 
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have been selected as embracing the special questions in dispute between 
him and Dr. Taylor. They are, Man before the Fall, the Fall and its 
Consequences, Native Depravity, the Universality of Sin, the Decrees 
of God, Moral Agency, Regeneration. It was for the New England 
orthodoxy, it will be remembered, that Dr. Tyler contended against the 
heterodoxy of New Haven, and not for the orthodoxy of the Westmin- 
ster Confession. Thus, he maintains that “while by the death threat- 
ened to Adam, eternal death was the main thing intended, it may be said 
to have included spiritual and temporal death”; but “that spiritual 
death was not the thing intended in the threatening, is evident from the 
fact that it is sin itself, and cannot properly be regarded as the punish- 
ment of sin.” “This is the crime threatened with a punishment and 
not the punishment itself.” 

According to Dr. Tyler, “ Adam was the federal head or representa- 
tive of the race;” his “apostasy involved not only himself, but all his 
posterity in ruin;” “in consequence of his apostasy sin and death have 
passed upon the whole human race.” But “ Adam and his posterity 
are distinct agents, individually responsible.” “His sin is not so im- 
puted to them as to be of itself the ground of their suffering. Punish- 
ment, to be just, must be deserved. II] desert must be personal as well 
as moral character.” “Adam disobeyed. From that moment his 
nature became corrupt, and this corrupt nature he imparted? to his de- 
scendants.” “All men are from the commencement of their being 
morally depraved. They are regarded and treated as sinners. It is as 
sinners they suffer and die.” 

By Native Depravity, Dr. Tyler means “a native bias or propensity 
to sin which man inherits from his ancestors, and which is a consequence 
of the original apostasy ;” “he naturally loves that which is evil, and 
hates that which is good; the very first emotions of his heart are 
wrong.” “ From the moment the soul begins to exist, it must possess, 
in an incipient degree, a moral character; otherwise it cannot be a 
moral being.” 

Now that this native depravity is sinfui, and therefore punishable, 
is implied by Dr. Tyler in maintaining the universal sinfulness of the 
race. “Sin is coéxtensive with the reign of death.” “If we may say 
of the infant child that it has a rational soul, we may say with equal 
truth that it has a depraved heart.” “That infants suffer and die, is a 
proof of their depravity.” 

Dr. Tyler adopts the Westminster definition of decrees. He affirms 
the “ distinction between God’s preceptive will and his purpose.” “If 
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there is not [this distinction], then whatever God has commanded to 
be done, He has purposed, or determined shall be done. Consequently, 
in every instance in which his law is violated his purpose is frustrated.” 
He utterly rejects the representation that “sin is an evil to which God 
submis, not an evil which He permits,” and agrees with all the older 
Calvinists in believing that “God permitted sin to exist, because He 
foresaw that He could so overrule it and counteract its tendencies as to 
render it condusive to the highest good of the universe.” 

On the doctrine of moral agency, Dr. Tyler distinguishes between 
moral agency and free agency. “Every voluntary agent is a free 
agent; but we can conceive of a voluntary agent who has no sense of 
right and wrong.” He repudiates the statement that “the mind is an 
efficient cause,” and maintains that the mind cannot “act without mo- 
tives.” “The power of choosing implies the existence of motives as 
well as the existence of a will. And itis no more true that a man can 
choose without motives, than that he can choose without a will.” “The 
mind can no more choose in opposition to the strongest motive, than it 
can desire to frustrate its own desire.” “Every event must haye a 
cause; and there is no less fixed connection between moral causes and 
their effects, than there is between natural causes and their effects.” 

Dr. Tyler adopts the much vaunted distinction (which he claims is 
preéminently Edwardean) between natural and moral inability. “We 
are naturally unable to doathing when we have not sufficient capacity 
or strength, or when we cannot do it if we will. Moral inability is an 
inability of natural disinclination.” “ Natural inability always excuses . 
from blame ;” “the inability which consists in disinclination never ex- 
cuses.” “It is plain from the Scriptures, that there is a sense in which 
sinners are unable to obey the commands of God.” “Conditions are 
proposed in the gospel, and there is nothing to hinder men from com- 
plying with them but a perverse inclination.” The ability to comply 
was “lost in the original apostasy.” 

In strict consistency with the doctrine of moral inability, Dr. Tyler 
maintained that “the will is controlled by the affections ;” “that God 
exercises a complete control over the moral universe.” Affirming the 
distinction between regeneration and conversion, he maintains that “God 
regenerates. Man is regenerated. Consequently regeneration denotes 
the act of God, and not the act of man.” “ But if regeneration is the 
work of God, then the mind is passive in regeneration; not, however, 
in any such sense as to imply that it ceases to be active.” 

These Lectures are indispensable to one who would understand the 
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later history and present stage of what is known as the New England 
Theology. They contain some statements which we should be slow to 
adopt, yet their influence, as a whole, in the region and day for which they 
were designed, cannot but have been wholesome. It is greatly to be 
regretted that we have not his whole course of Lectures, specially those 
on the Atonement. They would have solved many questions suggested, 
but not answered, by those we have. 


Tue Beyerit or Curist’s Dearu.*—lIt is well known that Luther 
had many sympathizers in Italy, and the doctrines of the Reformation 
at its beginning many adherents among the Italians. No clearer 
evidence of sympathy and adherence need be cited than this little vol- 
ume of Paleario, It was first published three years before Luther’s 
death, and finally brought its author, when seventy years of age, to the 
gibbet or the stake. Its doctrines are singularly in harmony with those 
of the leading Reformers. Its conceptions of sin, of the office of the 
law, and of justification by faith, are identical with those of Augustine 
and of the orthodox Protestantism of to-day, It is worthy our atten- 
tion, not merely as a curiosity, but for its intrinsic merits. 

The treatise itself has had a remarkable history. Written in Tuscan, 
published in 1543, honored from the outset with a popularity which 
secured to it the sale of forty thousand copies within six years of its 
first appearance, “eagerly read in every part of Italy,” and translated 
into several other languages of Europe, it was yet proscribed by the 
Inquisition, and so effectually exterminated that Lord Macaulay pro- 
nounced it “as utterly lost as the first decade of Livy.” But before 
the generation of Italians who had so eagerly read the original had 
passed away, it so happened that a copy of the French translation fell 
into the hands of an English writer, who turned it into English. The 
mention of that English translation by McCrie, in his History of the 
Reformation in Italy, induced a search for it, and finally to the discoy- 
ery and republication of a copy of the fourth English edition. It is 
marvellous that a people among whom forty thousand copies of such a 
work were once circulated and devoutly read, should have patiently 
submitted to its utter extermination. Of what untold value were that 
lost original in the hands of the Italians of to-day. 





* The Bencfit of Christ's Death ; or, the Glorious Riches of God’s Free Grace, 
which every true believer receives by Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Originally 
written in Italian, by Aonto Pateario, and now reprinted from an ancient English 
translation. With an Introduction, by Rev. Joun Ayr, M. A., Minister of St 
John’s Chapel, Hampstead, etc., etc. Boston: Goud & Lincoln. 1861. 
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New Discussion or tue Trinity.*—This is a collection of various 
Review articles and discourses, growing out of Dr. Huntington’s famous 
sermon on the Trinity, in his volume entitled Christian Believing and 
Living. The first article is very severe and able, and appeared origi- 
nally in the Christian Examiner. The second, “from the Monthly 
Journal of the Unitarian Association,” is valuable chiefly for containing 
a statement and discussion of “the principal reasons assigned by Uni- 
tarians for rejecting the Trinity.” Two lectures, by Rev. T. S. King, on 
“ Tyinitarianism not the Doctrine of the New Testament,” are in the 
best style of that popular orator. We are heartily glad to find him, 
while rejecting Trinitarianism, candidly admitting that “no one can 
fairly read some of the books of the New Testament, and deny that 
they teach the supremacy of Christ in the hierarchy of created natures, 
and the dependence of the world upon his voluntary assumption of 
human nature for its spiritual life;” and again: “To me, it (the Gos- 
pel of John) declares plainly the preéxistence of Christ as a super- 
mortal nature, dearly beloved by God, made of the Divine substance,” 
etc., etc. If our Unitarian friends who agree with statements like these, 
will only make as much progress within the next, as they have within the 
past, fifteen years, the chasm that once yawned so widely between them 
and the orthodox will have immensely narrowed. 

The Rey. E. H. Sears constructs a Sabellian argument against Dr. 
Huntington, and in doing so affirms “the New Church law of analo- 
gies” to be “the only system of interpretation self-consistent through- 
out.” Then follow sundry communications first published in the 
Christian Register, in which Dr. Huntington is taken to task for mis- 
quotations from Neander; and the volume closes with the “ Primitive 
Christian Creed,” by Dr. Orville Dewey, who alone of all the writers 
reminds us of the genuine old Unitarianism of Channing and his com- 
peers. The volume is valuable as shewing the present stage, as well as 
the hopeless diversity, of the Unitarian conceptions of the Person of 
Christ. Unanimous only in their rejection of a Trinity, the writers 
range in their views from high Sabellianism down through Arianism 
to the old and now nearly obsolete humanitarian theory. Intelligent 
Trinitarians will find the book written, as most Unitarian books are, 
with scholarly care, and a specially instructive one at this time. 





* The New Discussion of the Trinity ; containing notices of Professor Hunting- 
ton’s Itecent Defence of that Doctrine, reprinted from “ The Christian Examiner,” 
etc., etc. Together with Sermons, by Rev. T. Starr Kine and Dr, Ornvitir 
Dewry. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 
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Prerequisites TO Communron.*—It has for some time past been 
evident that a rediscussion among us of the question of communion 
was inevitable. It has also been felt that a reéxamination of the scrip- 
tural terms of admission to the Lord’s Supper was exceedingly desirable. 
The practice of res‘ricted communion has been so diligently assailed by 
those whom it excludes, as to lead some among us to enquire if it were 
not a cause of reproach that might not be removed; and others, wish- 
ing to fraternize more closely with their brethren of other evangelical 
sects, have enquired if some plan could not be devised by which the 
integrity of our faith could be maintained and Pedobaptists invited to 
sit with us at the table of the Lord. It was not a useless task, then, 
to which the Conference of Baptist ministers of Massachusetts, at their 
annual meeting in 1859, invited Dr. Arnold; nor has it been an indif- 
ferent manner in which the task has been performed. After stating 
briefly the “nature of the evidence,’ Dr. Arnold lays down four pre- 
requisites to admission to the Lord’s Supper — avowal of discipleship, 
baptism, church membership, and an orderly walk. Each of these is 
sustained by a careful and extended examination of Scripture, and each 
is especially applied as a test of the validity of the claims of Pedo- 
baptists to be invited by us to a participation of the Supper. Seven 
objections to the practice of restricted communion are then examined 
and replied to, with a candor, a good sense, and a soundness of both 
logic and scripture interpretation, that are truly admirable. Indeed 
there is throughout the Essay, a calmness of tone, a gentlemanly and 
Christian bearing, a frankness and transparency of argument and motive, 
a heartiness of appreciation of the piety and worth of Pedobaptists, 
that must win many readers, and we would fain hope, carry conviction 
both to the doubting among ourselves and to the loud complainants 
against our practice among our Pedobaptist brethren. To these breth- 
ren we cordially commend Dr. Arnold’s Essay, as one that will not 
disturb the temper, if perchance it may not convince the heart. 

There are several portions of this Essay which we should be glad, 
did our limits allow, to transfer to these pages. Dr. Arnold believes 
that the “persevering protest” of the Baptists against infant baptism 
has done good service “to the cause of truth and holiness” in this 
country, in arresting the “very mischievous consequences” which have 
resulted in “those countries where the evils of involuntary membership 





* Prerequisites to Communion. The Scriptural Terms of Admission to the 
Lord’s Supper. By Ausert N. Arnotp, D.D. Boston: Goud & Lincoln. 1861. 
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in the Church of Christ have not been counteracted or mitigated by 
the presence of any such antagonism as that which our protest exerts.” 
We should be glad to quote his entire reply to the argument, that be- 
cause ‘we expect to commune with Pedobaptists in Heaven we ought to 
commune with them on earth. He shows that this is only “playing 
fast and loose with a word;” “commune” being used in “two very 
distinct senses, the spiritual and the ritual.” “In the former sense 
of the word, we do have communion on earth with all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whether Baptists or Pedobaptists; we have spiritual 
fellowship with them all. In the latter sense of the word we do not 
expect to commune in Heaven with any, whether Baptists or Pedo- 
baptist; we do not expect to partake of the Lord’s Supper in Heaven.” 
Those who use this argument or objection “have no right to employ 
one of these senses in their premises, and the other in their conclusion.” 
We cannot forbear quoting a few of the noble sentences in his conclu- 
sion, addressed directly to his Baptist brethren : “I think our position 
in reference to the Christian ordinances is eminently adapted to give 
exercise and discipline to the noblest qualities of Christian manhood. 
It allows us to indulge our fraternal regard, and extend our fraternal 
courtesies, towards all who love our Lord Jesus Christ, up to the point 
where we must choose whether complaisance to them, or loyalty to Him, 
shall be our guiding principle; and there it bids us stop. It allows us 
to shew that we love Christ’s people much, but compels us to shew 
that we love Christ himself more. It gives large liberty for the exer- 
cise of Christian charity, but insists imperatively on the exercise of 
Christian conscientiousness, Christo et Hcclesia is its motto: not 
the Church and Christ; not union with our brethren first, and then as 
far as may be with him; but union with him, fidelity to him, first, by 
all means, and at all hazards; and then union with our brethren, as 
far as may be, as far as he has already made plain to us and to them a 
common rule to walk by.” 

We believe the views of Dr. Arnold will be very heartily, and with 
very few exceptions, unanimously endorsed by his Baptist brethren; we 
hope they will be duly considered by our brethren of the Pedobaptist 
denomination. It would be surprising if a discussion so able as this, 
and of a question so earnestly mooted as this, should not call forth a 
reply from some quarter, but specially from some open communionist 
in our own ranks. Hitherto it has been a matter of surprise that, in 
the eager anxiety to find some sufficient ground for mixed communion, 
none has yet been announced but the manifestly untenable one of Rob- 
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ert Hall. If there be any advocate of mixed communion who has 
waited patiently for the fit hour in which to speak the fit word on this 
subject, we hope he will now make himself heard. Rumor tells of 
sundry among us who speak confidently of the untenableness of our 
restricted platform; now is their time to make themselves heard. If 
theirs is the true position, pray let them make it known, and let us all 
assume it; but let there be no more whisperings of sentiments which 
are mischievous only because, being smuggled into our churches and 
circulated by personal influence, their utter spuriousness has not been 
exposed, 


Dr. PALMER ON TEE Formation or Reticious Oprnions.*—Modern 
scepticism, affecting great love of truth and strict impartiality in its 
inquiries, readily insinuates itself into generous and inquisitive young 
minds. No Christian pastor of this day, therefore, can be faithful to his 
trusts and overlook this peril of the young. Confirmed unbelievers 
rarely come within reach of the pulpit, but their unsuspecting prey, 
though carefully educated in all the technicalities and formalities of the 
Christian religion, too often go from under the pulpit directly into 
their fatal snares. It is no useless task, then, that Dr. Palmer has 
imposed on himself as a guide to the young in the formation of their 
religious opinions. 

We wish we could speak as heartily of the performance of his task 
as we can of its importance. The purpose was of the worthiest, and 
had the execution been commensurate, a service most urgent and valu- 
able had been rendered to the young. But there are radical defects in 
his volume ; there is a want of sympathy and contact with his hearers 
in the special] doubts and perplexities by which they are beset. Ques- 
tions which above all others occasion perplexity, are either omitted or 
barely glanced at, and instead, we have elaborate discussions and defences 
of doctrines “ with inward questionings and doubts” of which not one 
in a thousand of “those who have been educated into a full belief of 
the Christian faith have found themselves, on coming to maturity, or 
afterwards, disturbed.” We say nothing of the pulpitish and dogmatic 
tone which seems never so far to forget itself as to drop down into the 
easy accents of friend talking with friend. It is evident that Dr. Palmer 
has never waded into the sea of modern scepticism, and so, by actual 
experience, learned the real predicament of those whom he would 





* Hints on the Formation of Religious Opinions, Addressed especially to 
young men and women of Christian Education. By Rev. Ray Parmer, D. D., 
Pastor of First Congregational Church, Albany. New York : Sheldon & Co, 1860, 
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guide, He standeth afar off and calleth aloud, but few addressed, we 
fear, will hear him. Two entire discourses are devoted to proofs of the 
Divine existence, which, we will venture to say, not one in five thousand 
of the persons contemplated by him will ever doubt, not to say deny; 
but not a single discourse dwells on the inspiration and infallibility of 
the Scripture, a distrust of which is becoming so common and so fatal 
to the formation of wholesome religious opinions. Dr. Palmer's ac- 
quaintance with scepticism does not seem to be fully up to the. times, 
or to the work he aspires to. 





Worreti’s Review or Me.u.*—It is well understood, we presume, 
by our readers, that a noted case of exclusion by the First Baptist 
Church of Nashville, Tenn., has been the oocasion of much contro- 
versy, and of two large and earnest parties among the Baptists of the 
South. Prof. Mell, of the University of Georgia, wrote a treatise on 
“Corrective Church Discipline,” which, though published by the 
Southern Publication Society, and mentioning no names, has been re- 
garded by one of these parties as written in the interest of their oppo- 
nents. Prof. Worrell wrote a Review of Prof. Mell, and offered it for 
publication to the same Society that had issued the treatise reviewed. 
Declined by the publishing board of that Society, it has been issued by 
the Southwestern Publishing House, at Nashville. Not having seen 
Prof. Mell’s book, we are not competent to express an opinion of Prof. 
Worrell’s review of it. We learn, however, from the preface of his 
review, that “the main question involved is this : Does the right to 
exercise discipline originate in the will of a majority of a Church ? 
or does it take its origin in the will of Christ, as expressed in his 
word ?” The first of these, it would seem, is affirmed by Prof. Mell, 
and the later by Prof. Worrell. A disinterested but puzzled spectator 
might ask, by what means shall “the will of Christ as expressed in his 
word” be determined, but by “the will of the majority of a Church ?” 
It is certainly to be hoped that no Church puts ¢ts “ will” in opposition 
to its understanding of “the will of Christ.” We hope our Southern 
brethren will not push this dispute too far. We doubt if, after all, they 
are as wide assunder as some of them think. We have been not a 
little interested in Dr. Crawford’s introduction to this little volume. It 
is concise, lucid, and admirably done. 








* Review of Corrective Church Discipline. By A. W. Worre tt, A. M., At- 
lanta, Ga. Introduction by N. M. Crawrorp, D. D., Nashville, Tenn. South- 
western Publishing House. 1860. 
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Quiet Tuovents.*—The first volume that appeared from the pen of 
this author, entitled “ Life’s Morning,” was eminently adapted to the 
class whom it addressed. The present volume is marked by the same 
graceful neatness of style, and elevation of tone, and richness of evan- 
gelical sentiment, but is not so unique as the first, and is inferior to it in 
unity of design and in the value of its thoughts. 


Tue Tri-temma.t—The Rev. J. R. Graves is already widely known 
as an indefatigable, vigorous, and uncompromising defender of the doc- 
trines and principles of the Baptists. As editor of the Tennesee Bap- 
tist, and as author of several denominational works, he has shown an 
ability and persistency in controversy that have made him a formidable 
opponent. We most devoutly wish there had been no occasion for the 
exercise of his gifts in controversy with his brethren. 

The aim of the Zri-lemma is to exhibit the hopeless perplexity of 
the Presbyterian Church in dealing with the question “Is baptism in 
the Romish Church valid?” to show that affirming or denying, they 
alike unchurch tkemselves and annihilate Protestantism ; and to prove 
that Baptists are not Protestants, but the true lineal descendants of the 
Apostles. 

The book will undoubtedly have a wide, popular influence. Mr. 
Graves knows how to deal with the popular mind, and he has here a 
capital theme to work with. We are not quite sure that we understand 
his view of certain principles that underlie his discussion. He seems 
himself to believe that the validity of the ordinances, and even the right 
to preach the gospel, must depend on the transmitted qualifications of 
the minister. Hence his chapter to prove the Baptists in the true line 
of descent from the Apostles, and the indignant statement, “ how Pres- 
byterian ministers can presume to demand of Baptists to recognize and 
treat them as ministers, by inviting them into our pulpits to preach, as 
we only do qualified ministers, etc., is passing strange to us!” 

He lays it down, also, as an “ axiom held in common by all parties, 





* Quiet Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By the author of “ Life's Morning,” 
« Life's Evening,” ete., etc. Boston: J. & E. Tilton d& Co. 1861. 


t D'he Tri-lemma ; or death by three horns. The Presbyterian Assembly not 
able to decide this question : “Is Baptism in the Romish Church valid ?” affirma- 
tively or negatively without unbaptising and unchurching the whole Protestant 
world ! No Protestant can decide it and save his Bible and his Baptism. By 
J. R. Graves, author of “Great Iron Wheel,” etc., ete. Nashville; Southwestern 
Publishing House, 1860. 
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that no organization but a true church of Christ, visible, can adminis- 
ter Scriptural Baptism.” If by “all parties” is meant simply all Pedo- 
baptists, well enough; or if it means all parties in his book, that is, 
himself and his opponents, there is no objection; but all Baptists do by 
no means so hold. 

Another inquiry suggested is, whether the author means as he says, 
that a church administers baptism, or rather that “a true church of 
Christ visible” alone can authorize the administration of baptism, and 
that the administrator must be a member of it. The statement is a 
little too obscure for an “axiom.” We suggest that, having uniformly 
named the sources of his quotations throughout the book, it would not 
have been amiss to credit the Christian Review (Jan’y No., 1860) with 
his last two pages. 


Pror. Squrer’s Reason anv THE Bree * has not been hastily writ- 
ten, and is not destined to be a popular book. It will not in fact be so 
widely read as it deserves, or as it would have been if written in a style 
more flowing, less sententious, and larded with fewer philosophical terms. 
We also think the author’s aim would have been much more intelligi- 
ble, and the logical relations of his whole discussion much more appar- 
ent, had he grouped under general headings the several chapters 
specially related, instead of arranging the whole fourteen in one level, 
unbroken continuity. There is something like a confounding of the 
genera and the species of argument. 

The aim of the volume is to exhibit the harmony of Revelation with 
Reason. In pursuit of this, Reason, Nature, and Revelation, are dwelt 
on as sources of our knowledge of God, and the special agreement of 
reason with revelation as respects both the origin and contents of the 
Bible, is contemplated through successive chapters. 

The author evidently belongs to one of the new schools of Theology, 
and is entirely confident of his positions. He is very positive that 
“the death of Christ is a sacrifice to the principle of law, and with a 
view to the impediments to forgiveness found in the administration of 
of law.” (Italics his.) “A miracle is an event, aside from the course 
of nature, or that cannot be accounted for on the known and estab- 
lished laws of Providence ;” a definition as applicable to the falling of 
an zrolite or to the swelling and subsidence of the waters of Lake 





* Reason and the Bible ; or the Truth of Religion. By Mixes P. Squier, D.D., 
Prof. Intellectual and Moral Phil,, Beloit College. New York ; Charles Scribner. 
1860. 
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Ontario, as to the miracles of the New Testament. The last chapter, 
which the author calls “supplementary ” and entitles the “relations of 
moral evil,” is in the wake of those latest attempts at Theology which 
limit and cireumscribe Deity in order to vindicate him from the charge 
of complicity with sin. “All mind,” he affirms, “is a cause and com- 
petent to decide either way on every voluntary mattersubmitted.” “A 
Divine moral government may not see its entire will and aim effected 
in its probationary methods.” (Italics his.) This mingling of Theo- 
logical speculations with his general purpose adds nothing to the value 
of his treatise, or to our confidence in the weight of his arguments, 


Tue Beavrirut Ciry.*—We know nothing more of the author of 
this little volume, than that in writing it he has been led “into the 
field of another profession” than his own. His views are Millenarian, 
and it would appear to be for the special exposition and defence of these 
that he has written. He believes that the Jews are to return to the 
Holy Land, a Christian people, and that Christ, returning to the earth, 
is to reign among them a thousand years, Jerusalem being “the place 
of his special presence.” Hence the title of his book, “ The Beautiful 
City.” According to his theory, there are to be two resurrections; the 
first, the resurrection of the righteous at the second coming of Christ; 
the second, the resurrection of the impenitent at the final consumma- 
tion of all things; the righteous who are on the earth at the second 
coming of Christ, and all their descendants during the Millenium, as 
well as al] believers after the Millenium, passing in a moment, without 
the intervention of death, into their glorified and eternal state. We 
need not say that we have no faith in the author’s theory, or in the 
exposition of Scripture on which it rests. But the author is no novice, 
nor ignorant perverter of Scripture. He writes understandingly, and 
in a spirit that gives to his volume a religious influence that is whole- 
some and reviving, notwithstanding the theory it advocates. 


ParkeErism. t—Three such discourses as are gathered under this 
title could not have been produced in the Methodist Church twenty 
years ago. They are a striking evidence of both the progress of educa- 
tion among its preachers, and of the wisdom that directs in the distri- 





* The Beautifu! City, and the King of Glory. By Woovsury Davis, Phila- 
delphia : Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. 


t Parkerism : Three discourses delivered on the occasion of the death of Theo- 


dore Parker. By W. F. Warren, F. H. Newuatt, and Girserrt Haven. ew 
York: Carlton & Porter, 1860. 
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bution of these among the churches. It has been the fashion of cer- 
tain ministers to affect profound indifference to the views of Mr. Parker, 
and, quietly ignoring him, to persist in the most careful and happy 
ignorance of his methods and beliefs. But these Methodist preachers 
have looked them fully in the face, studied their features, traced their 
origin, weighed and proclaimed their worth. 

It were an easy matter to find fault with some of the minor details 
of the discourses, to point out an occasional slight defect in their esti- 
mate of Mr. Parker’s scheme, but taken as a whole for popular discourses 
the most careful reader and admirer of Mr. Parker’s writings must 
admit them to be appreciative, temperate, Christian, and not unjust. 
We regret to find in the first discourse an apparent reflection on other 
denominations than the Methodist in Boston, as holding the “ blas- 
phemy” of “unconditional predestination of men to endless damna- 
tion.” He asks “was not this pulpit founded here expressly to protest 
against such blasphemy, and to teach men truth?” This strikes us as 
both a violation of good taste, and a falsification of history. The nobler 
course would have been not merely to defend the theology of his own 
sect, but of all evangelical creeds which were alike travestied and tra- 
duced by the great scorner of them all. 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 


Tuotuck’s Sermon oN THE Mount.*—This has generally been 
regarded as the ablest work of its author, as it would seem, from 
his admissions, to have been among his most congenial. It will sur- 
prise many persons to find him expressing a preference for the synop- 
tical Gospels to the Gospel of John, and saying “I must confess that 
the spirit of Christ finds me most directly in the first three Gospels.” 

Tholuck maintains the oneness of the two discourses in Matthew and 
Luke; gives the “preference for greater fidelity to Matthew” (an 
opinion now generally entertained, but in which he “stood very much 
alone in the first and second editions of this work”); believes the 
“source” from which Luke derived his Gospel to have been “only a 
secondary one,” an “informer (whether the information was oral or 
written), who possessed less accurate knowledge” than Matthew; dis- 





* A Commentary on the Sermonon the Mount. By Dr. A. Tuotvox. Trans- 
lated from the fourth revised and enlarged edition, by the Rev. R. Lunpin Brown, 
M. A., translator of “Ullmann on the Sinlessness of Jesus.” Philadelphia: Smith, 
English & Co. 1860. 
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cards the idea that Luke composed his Gospel in the interest of the 
Pauline scheme of doctrine; rejects the common opinion that the Lord’s 
prayer is more naturally connected in Luke than in Matthew, and re- 
stricts his Commentary to the text of Matthew. The Introduction 
extends through forty-nine pages, and is a model of its kind. 

As will be anticipated by every one at all acquainted with the writings 
of Tholuck, the Commentary is not straitened within what he calls the 
“ narrow theory of Inspiration,” but is free enongh in its recognition 
of the hwman element in the writings of the Evangelists. And yet the 
biblical student will not only find this, one of the most learned, and 
exhaustive, and devout, and suggestive of commentaries, but, as an expo- 
sition of the Sermon on the Mount, the most comprehensive and com- 
plete yet written. , 

The translation is from the fourth and last edition (which differs 
materially from the third), and, so far as we have hastily compared 
it with the original, seems to have been faithfully and well executed. 
We only regret that the translator has so far forgotten his duty to 
the original as to insert St. before the names of the Evangelists and 
Apostles, and sundry favorites among the Fathers. This is a relic of 
superstition, which must be alike offensive to the author of the origi- 
nal and to a very large proportion of readers of the translation. 


Jones's Scripture Norss.*— This posthumous work of the late 
Judge Jones, who is pronounced to have been “the most learned lay- 
man” of his time, in his own church, has been received at too late an 
hour to be noticed as it seems to deserve. From such slight inspection 
as we have been able to give it, we judge it Worthy of a very attentive 
perusal, as the work of a mind trained to habits of patient and discrim- 
inating thought. It is really an analysis of the gospel histories, accom- 
panied with copious and interesting notes, in which the harmony of the 
several records, alleged discrepancies, and various other points are taken 
up and investigated with the acumen of the lawyer, and the calmness of 
the judge. The writer held to some opinions that have perhaps unduly 
influenced the general drift of his discussions, We refer particularly 
to his millenarian views, and to consequent statements of a detailed and 
semi-prophetic character, in which many will think the volume too much 
abounds, But we commend a work so candidly and earnestly written, 


to the attention of candid and earnest minds. We may have occasion 
to return to this volume. 





* Notes on Scripture. By Jort Jones, LL.D. Philadelphia: Wm. 8S. & 
Alfred Martien, 1861. 
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Sawyer’s TRANSLATION or THE Later Propuets.*—Nothing dis- 
heartened by the reception of his translation of the New Testament, 
Mr. Sawyer has gone on courageously with his translation of the Old. 
He has even grown hopeful “ that a new era is dawning on the subject” 
of Bible translation, and “infers the same from the success of his (my) 
New Testament thus far, under great disadvantages.” He must be 
more happily constituted than most men. 

Mr. Sawyer heartily believes that the imperative demand of our time 
is for a new translation of the Bible —a translation “ into the improved 
style of the times” — and not for a revision of our common version. 
He is very positive that to suppose the contrary “is a mistake.” “King 
James’s Bible cannot be altered with propriety any more than you can 
alter Shakespeare or Paradise Lost.” We had been accustomed to sup- 
pose that a translation made up by so many hands, and from so many 
sources, could not be compared with the original works of a single 
author, and might very possibly be improved by retouches from addi- 
tional hands; but Mr. Sawyer very frankly assures us that “this is a 
mistake.” He is very confident that “if any imagine they can much 
longer sustain the common Bible in credit, without admitting the very 
corrections and improvements which I am making, they are much mis- 
taken.” “The common Bible has already lost its authority as a stand- 
ard, because it is known to be incorrect,” but like any other venerable 
classic in our language, it will be held in high esteem, and be consulted 
in the study of the past. “When it shall be superseded entirely as 
the Bible of common use, as it must be, even then it will have a great 
historical value.” 

Eleven notes are appénded to the translation, occupying forty-five 
pages, and devoted chiefly to the vindication of certain words and 
phrases which he has substituted for others that have become familiar 
from the frequency of their use and the importance of their place in 
our theological dialect, but which he regards as false to the original. 
These notes are pertinent, however, with fewest exceptions, to his trans- 
lation of the New Testament, and seem to have been suggested by 
criticisms on that work rather than by anything in the work they ac- 
company. We are nevertheless thankful for them even where they 
are, and believe they will contribute to a better understanding of the 





* The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments. Translated and 
arranged with Notes. By Leicester Amprose Sawyer. Vol. JJ. The Later 
Prophets. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co, 
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Scripture, even though they do not win to an adoption of the opinions 
they advocate. 

We have been surprised to find how few changes Mr. Sawyer has 
felt to be demanded by “the improved style of the times,” in those passa- 
ges where our common version renders correctly the sense of the origi- 
nal. It is equally surprising how numerous these passages are. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that there are multitudes of obscure 
passages in the later prophets which he has succeeded in making more 
intelligible; and, right or wrong, in taste or in thought, he has given 
his understanding of them, and, like any commentator, has contributed 
his share towards a correct interpretation of the Book of books. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PourticAL SERMONS OF THE AMERICAN Revo.ution.*—This vol- 
ume contains nine discourses, commencing with Jonathan Mayhew’s 
celebrated sermon on “Unlimited Submission and Non-Resistance to 
the Higher Powers,” delivered in Boston in 1750, and ending with Dr. 
Stiles’s sermon on “The United States Exalted to Glory and Honour,” 
delivered before the Governor and Legislature of Connecticut, at the 
Annual Election 1783, The sermons by Dr. Chauncey, Mr. Cooke, Mr. 
Gordon, Dr. Langdon, Mr. West, Mr. Payson, and Mr. Howard, were 
delivered in Massachusetts, at Thanksgivings or Elections, during the 
intervening period. All these sermons are preceded, in the volume be- 
fore us, with Prefatory Notes, illustrative of their historical relations, 
and foot notes are added, whenever required for further elucidation of 
the text. The editorial work has been performed with abundant care 
and labor, and with a hearty interest in the sermons themselves, and 
in the times to which they belonged, which spreads a glow over the 
entire volume. 

There is a repugnance in our times to the mingling of politics and 
religion, and the “ political sermons” of any period are likely, there- 
fore, to be placed at once under the general ban. At any time, how- 
ever, the mingling of politics and religion in political sermons must be 
defined and explained before it can be intelligently judged, and those 
who understand best the political sermons of the period of the Revo- 
lution, will be slowest to condemn them. The moral and religious 








* The Pulpit and the American Revolution ; or the Political Sermons of the 
Period of 1776. With a Historical Introduction, Notes and Illustrations. By 
Joun Wineate Toornton, A. M. Boston: Goud & Lincoln. 12mo., pp. 557. 
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foundations of the Revolution, those foundations without which there 
could have been no Revolution, cannot be adequately understood with- 
out an acquaintance with the religious instructions which the people 
were accustomed to receive in their sanctuaries. The conduct of men 
is always traceable ultimately to their opinions, and among a religious 
people no opinions are so immediately and absolutely controlling as 
those to which religion lends her sanctions, and with which her own 
interests are indissolubly connected. Among our ancestors, opinions 
respecting civil magistracy and civil obedience were of this character, 
and we must look, therefore, to religious sources for a chief solution of 
their political conduct. The propriety of this view will be illustrated 
at once by referring to the sermon of the young and eloquent Mayhew, 
published in this volume. All the seeds of the Revolution are found 
in it, and yet it is all within the province of a Christian minister, in 
the year 1750. Christianity had been made the plea in justification of 
the persecutions-which had peopled New England, and the professed 
teachers of Christianity in the Established Church were still attempting 
to wrest the teachings of Paul to the support of a divine right, on the 
part of princes, to oppress their subjects. There was one day in the 
year, that of “King Charles the Martyr,” which the established clergy 
specially set apart to this perversion of the doctrines of the Bible. In 
a kingdom so taught, and therefore likely to be so ruled, Mayhew and 
his brethren were simply tolerated, and how long they were to be tol- 
erated could not be known. Planting himself, therefore, on the favorite 
passage of the established clergy (Rom., xiii: 1-8), and taking for 
his time the Sunday following the anniversary of the Church of Eng- 
land’s saint, he asked whether these were really the doctrines of the 
passage, — really the doctrines of Christianity, — and most effectually 
proved that Christianity in general, and this passage in particular, 
taught the exact opposite. The saintship of the royal martyr withered 
away under his expositions, and the whole structure of the divine right 
of kings fell like the baseless fabric of a vision. The sermon was, in 
fact, a brilliant statement and illustration of the Christian doctrine of 
Civil Government, vigorous, logical and fearless—a prophecy of the 
Revolution, without the thought on the part of the author that he was 
a prophet,— and pledge of the Revolution, because a people thinking 
up to the level of such doctrines, could not be oppressed. We are 
glad to see this sermon. It takes us back to the first principles of goy- 
ernment, as taught by Christianity, and in times like these it is well to 
turn to such principles that we may know where we stand. The whole 
volume, indeed, merits the study of the Christian patriot. 
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Parron’s Lire or Anprew Jacxson.*—Whatever may have been 
true of Mr. Parton’s Life of Aaron Burr, his Life of Andrew Jackson 
is fully entitled to the great popular favor with which it has been re- 
ceived. The author never cramps himself to the requirements of any 
model of biographical literature with which we are acquainted, but 
pushes on his narrative with a geniality and freshness of spirit, a frank- 
ness of utterance, and a profusion in the grouping of contemporaneous 
persons and scenes, that admit of no flagging in the curiosity and in- 
terest of the reader. 

Very few of our national characters have been so closely identified 
with so large and so important portions of our national history, as 
Andrew Jackson. It is a broad canvas, with ample background and 
surroundings, that is required for a life-like and life-size portrait of the 
man. Mr. Parton has been fully alive to this necessity, and so has set 
himself to the final execution of his task, only after a breadth and 
minuteness of investigation that are a marvel in this day of hasty and 
superficial literature. Perhaps he has sometimes been too profuse in 
the use of the materials he has thus collected — his canvas may be in 
places over-crowded — but it will be difficult to point out a great many 
pages in which this apparent excess of details is not needed to set in 
the right light, if not in the right angle of view, the special feature or 
trait under contemplation. That there are whole pages which could 
be greatly reduced or altogether omitted to advantage, is undoubtedly 
true. It would be difficult to justify perhaps, the encumbering of two 
or three pages at the close of his account of Jackson’s career in the U. 
S. Senate with the newspaper advertisements of Philadelphia amuse- 
ments, even though it were in illustration of his hero’s preference for 
the wilderness of Tennesee to the gaicties of the metropolis. But these 
pages are not numerous in proportion to the whole work. 

It is to be mentioned as greatly to the credit of Mr. Parton, and as 
one of the rarest of virtues among writers of biography, that he never 
sets down aught in malice or in partiality. It would be difficult to 
detect, we think, throughout the three portly volumes, the faintest 
trace of a partizan spirit. We have learned to put little trust in an 
author’s protestations of impartiality, these too often denoting an indif- 
ference to truth rather than a regard for it ; but Mr. Parton, making 
no professions, goes directly and honestly to his work, leaving every 





* Life of Andrew Jackson, In three volumes, by James Parton, author of 
«“ Life of Aaron Burr,” “ Humorous Poetry of the English language,” etc. New 
‘York : Mason Brothers, 1861. 
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reader to determine for himself, from its execution, as to the fitness and 
trustworthiness of the worker. And it must be confessed to be the 
veritable Andrew Jackson that stands out unmistakably on every page 
of the lengthened narrative. 

We need not say that there are scattered all through Mr. Parton’s 
volumes, gratuitous opinions of men, books, and principles, from which 
we should utterly dissent. They are generally very dogmatically stated, 
are in themselves often superficial and sometimes absurd. 


























Hisroricat Pictures Rerovcnep.*—NMrs. Dall’s own work is an 
illustvation of her frequent admonition to woman, Be thorough. She 
is frank and upright in all her literary efforts, and her style is, conse- 
quently, natural and straightforward. She has not written without 
patient investigation, and her decisions on character, wherever differing 
from common opinion, are well presented and well substantiated. Her 
paper on “ Aspasia” is fresh and sensible, that on “ Hypatia” embodies 
a scorching review of Kingsley’s historical romance, and all her “ Stud- 
ies” are spirited, discriminating sketches of women whose names de- 
serve to be remembered. Her comments are made in a spirit of 
calmness and candor that add greatly to the force of her facts. She 
has made an agreeable and needed contribution to our biographical 
literature. Two or three of her “ Fancies” are New England family 
reminiscences. Her notice of “Dr. Lowell and his Ministry,” is the 
loyal tribute of grateful and reverent affection. The book, though 
not free from an occasional inelegant construction (ihe first sentence of 
the notice just alluded to furnishes an instance), is written with an easy 
grace, and bears the marks of a refinement and dignity of character 
altogether womanly. 





A Practica, Ittustration.-—We welcome from any source a just, 
dispassionate word in behalf of women, but especially coming from 
woman herself, since it implies a strong sense of moral obligation and 
a large exercise of moral courage. Mrs. Dall’s “Woman’s Right to 
Labor” has reached, we are glad to learn, a second edition. This little 















* Historical Pictures Retouched; a volume of Miscellanies. In two Parts. 
Part I— Studies. Part I]—Fancies, By Mrs. Dati, author of “ Woman’s 
Right to Labor,’ de. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 


t A Practical Illustration of “Woman's Right to Labor;” or a letter from 
Marie EF’. Zakrzewska, M. D., late of Berlin, Prussia, Edited by Carouine H. 
Dati. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co., 1860. 
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volume, by the modesty of its subject, is allowed to appear merely to 
furnish an illustration of that eloquent argument. The story of Marie 
Zakrzewska is as absorbing in its interest as a romance, and is as much 
more suggestive and instructive than a formal discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved could be, as life is more powerful than words. It is 
simply and graphically told, and is free from all appearance of vanity 
or pretence. Indeed the whole recital from her childhood, when she 
was “put in the boys’ class and instructed by men” by way of punish- 
ment at school, or was led, the blindfolded pet of Dr. Miller, through 
the wards of the Royal Hospital Charité, or was left alone in the dark 
in the dead-house, or was introduced to the lunatic philosopher, in her 
grand-father’s strange “convent,” on to the age of nineteen, when, 
through the efforts of Dr. Schmidt, she was elected to the Professorship 
which he had himself so long and honorably held, and afterwards to 
her embarkation for this country, through her struggles here with small 
means and a strange language, up to the time when, with the medical 
degree obtained at Cleveland, and with the highest credentials brought 
from Berlin, she entered upon the charge of the Hospital connected 
with the Female Medical College in Boston,— the whole recital, we 
say, is the clear, modest utterance of a noble, large-minded, pure-hearted 
and, we wish we could add, of a truly Christian woman. ‘The editorial 
comments are written with simplicity and dignity, and add purpose 
and effect to the autobiography. 


Lire or Jonn A. Quirman.*—General Quitman was the son of a 
German clergyman who emigrated to this country soon after the 
American Revolution. Born on the Hudson, he read law at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, and finally settled as a lawyer in Natchez, Miss. His career 
as a general in the war with Mexico, as governor of Mississippi, as rep- 
resentative in Congress, is not unknown to the present generation, and 
is narrated by the biographer with an unflagging enthusiasm. General 
Quitman was a man of integrity and of inflexible principle, and his 
character is not without its wholesome lessons to the young and ambi- 
tious, but it is not one we should wish to propose as a model to a son 
of ours, nor are the tone and style of his biographor either felicitous 
or congruous with the calmness and dignity of a writer of history. 





* Life and Correspondence of John A, Quitman, Major-General U, 8. A., and 
Governor of the State of Mississippi. By F.H.Crarorne. In two volumes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 
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Tue Four Grorcxs* consists of four literary tableaux of English 
society under the four Georges, in Thackeray’s best style. Vivid pic- 
turing, historic truthfulness, and mingled humor and satire, are all here. 
The men and manners of those old days pass before us in scenes so 

; rapid, brilliant, and life-like, that the reader is held by them as by 


enchantment. They do not aspire to the dignity of history, but are 
nevertheless well worth reading. 





Lossine’s Lire or Scuuyter.t—Gen. Schuyler has not hitherto re- 
ceived that attention at the hand of American writers to which his 
distinguished services in the American Revolution have entitled him. 
Mr. Lossing would rescue his deeds from oblivion, and secure to his 
name the glory that belongs to it. His biographer is a painstaking and 
lucid, but not brilliant, narrator of events, who errs, we think, in sup- 
posing that an already surfeited public can be enticed into following him 
through twice five huadred octavo pages of Revolutionary history with 
the salient points’of which they have already become familiar. The 
author proposes to himself “two moderate sized volumes, adapted to 
popular use.” One volume would have been fitter to his purpose than 
two. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ramway Properry.{—More than one thousand million dollars have 
been invested in railways in this country. Hitherto the managers of 
railway property have been chiefly occupied with experiments for the 
ascertainment if possible of those principles on which the property 
entrusted to their care could be so managed as to make it a safe and pro- 
fitable investment. Great progress has been made in that direction. 
To gather up and arrange and classify all that can be gleaned on the 
subject of railways, whether as regards their construction, or their 
management, is the design of Mr. Jervis in this volume. And it is a 










* The Four Georges. Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court and Town Life. 
By W. M. Tuackeray, author of “ Lectures on the English Humorists,” etc., etc. 
With illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 


t The Life and Times of Philip Schuyler. By Benson J. Losstne. New 
York : Mason Brothers. 


¢ Railway Property. A treatise on the construction and management of Rail- 


ways ; designed to afford useful knowledge in a popular style, to the holders of this 
class of property : as well as to railway managers, officers, and agents, By Joun 
B. Jervis, civil engineer. New York: Phinney, Blakeman & Mason, 1861. 
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book which every one interested in railways, every one engaged in their 
construction or management, and specially every one holding property 
in them, will find it profitable to consult. 


QuoTATIONS FROM THE Porrs.*—Compiler and publisher have com- 
bined to make this one of the most elegant books of the season in 
which attractive books abound; not that it is, either externally or inter- 
nally, a mere flash book for holiday uses; its firm, half-calf binding, its 
thick paper and clean typography, form a fit casket for the gems, spark- 
ling and pure and widely gathered, which it contains. More than four 
thousand quotations, selected from six hundred authors, from the time 
of Chaucer to the present, have been brought together and topically 
arranged. Many of these are from the old English poets, whose works 
are not easily obtained, some from translations of Latin hymns of the 
early church, and not a few from translations from the German and 
other Continental languages. The topics are well chosen and con- 
veniently arranged for reference, and in the list of authors, the dates 
of birth and death, whenever ascertainable, are appended to each name. 
Good judgment and good taste have guided in the compilation, and the 
result is a book not only of holiday attractions, but of real value. It 
is useful in the study for reference, and in the parlor for filling a vacant 
moment, and is equally an ornament to the shelves of the one, and to 
the table of the other. 


A Common-Piace Book, suitably lettered and with directions for 
its use, has been published by Carlton & Porter, New York. It differs 
from Todd’s Index Rerum in being not only an index of things, but a 
receptacle of opinions and fragments of discussions, which one may wish 
to preserve. Scholars may differ in their opinions as to the value of 
such books, but no one disputes the importance of a frequent use of the 
pen to one who would make surest progress in his studies and secure 
what he learns. To this common-place book the pen could doubtless 
be profitably employed in transferring the more important thoughts one 
meets with in his reading and wishes to remember. ? 


Srupies rrom Lire.+—These brief and miscellaneous papers were 
originally contributed, we believe, to Chamber’s Hdinburgh Journal: 





* Moral and Religious Quotations from the Poets. Compiled by Rev. W1LL1AM 
Rice, A. M. New York: Carlton & Porter, 1861. 

t Studies from Life. By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc., ete. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1861. 
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Light and sparkling, they appear in Miss Muloch’s best style of grace- 
ful deshabille. Whether writing about “Stonehenge and Salisbury 
Plain,” “ Going out to Play,” “Poor People’s Children,” or “Our Lost 
Cat,” the happy abandon of her pen, jotting down her philosophic 
thoughts, and transferring her sagacious observations of matters, men 
and manners, is very entertaining. A quick eye for detecting effects, 
whether in life or external nature, is as manifest here as in her novels. 
She looks at everything as if for the first time; like a child, she sees 
what other people, through use, pass over nothing is an “old story” to 
her; hence the freshness and vividness of all her pictures. “Studies” 
is most too severe a word to apply to these bright sketches, which, how- 
ever much the result of study, are so little suggestive of its labor. 





Gossz’s Romance or Naturat History.*—Natural History has 
its poetic side, and Mr. Gosse takes us to those points of view where 
we can see it. He levies upon the works of travellers, the statistics of 
field observers, and the productions of general literature, constructing 
his materials into a series of panoramic pictures that, taken together, 
form a volume of singular entertainment. He has amassed an amount 
of evidence “for the existence of the submythic monster, popularly 
known as the ‘sea serpent,’ such as has never been brought together 
before, and such as ought almost to set doubt at rest.” 





Wutson’s Five Senses.t—It is a useful service that Dr. Wilson 
seeks to perform in this little treatise, by pointing out to us the several 
functions of the senses, and the means by which these may the more 
completely be performed. He treats of the senses as ministers to our 
physical wants, but chiefly in their offices to our intellectual and zsthet- 
ical culture. Nor is their relation to our moral interests overlooked. 
It is an unpretending little volume, the reading and heeding of whose 
instructions would help us to a keener delight in the exhaustless pro- 
visions of our word than the majority of our race ever attain to. 


For other books received, notices of which are omitted for want of 
space, see last page. 







* The Romance of Natural History.” By Puitie Henry Gosse, F. R. S., author 
of “ Aquarium,” “History of the Jews,” ete. With elegant Illustrations. Boston: 
Gowd & Lincoln. 1861. 








t “The Five Senses, or Gateways to Knowledge.” By Grorar Witson, M. D., 
Regius Professor in the University of Edinburgh, ete. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 1860. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


> 





One of the most gratifying features of our age is the rapid advance 
which is made in settling the Greek text of the New Testament. The 
full text and exact readings of the three probably best existing 
manuscripts will, it is hoped, be soon accessible, not merely to the few 
scholars whose life is devoted to the settlement of the Biblical text, but 
to all students of the New Testament. The Codex Alexdrinus, existing 
in the British Museum, was—the New Testament part of it — 
published in 1786, by Woide, but in a form and ata price which put it 
entirely beyond the means of ordinary purchasers. A new and beau- 
tiful edition, thoroughly revised by a close comparison with the original 
MS., has been recently edited by B. C. Cowper, and is sold at the 
moderate price of three dollars. The exact orthography of the MS. 
is preserved, though the accents, breathings, and modern divisions of 
verses are added. The missing portions of the text (the chief part of 
which is the first 24 chapters of Matthew), whether originally absent 
from the MS. or effaced by decay of the parchment, are added from 
Kuster’s Mill, so that the scholar has an entire copy of the Greek 
Testament, and most of it in one of its very early forms. Type, paper, 
and entire execution are beautiful. 

The celebrated Vatican Codex (Codex B) is also accessible, though in 
a somewhat less satisfactory form than could be wished. Besides the 
edition of Vercellone published in Rome in 1856 (an improvement on 
Cardinal Mai’s), there is also an edition published at Hamburgh by 
Ed. De Muralto, based on the Vatican Codex, but embracing a recen- 
sion of various readings and a collection of passages cited from the 
New Testament by the Apostolical Fathers, ‘The work embraces over 
eight hundred pages, and costs $1.50. 

The new Sinaitic Codex discovered by Prof. Tischendorf, supposed 
of equal antiquity with the Vatican, and published under the auspices 
of the Russian Government, will appear in 1862. A reprint of this 
splendid and costly edition will undoubtedly soon be made in a cheaper 
style for general use. Meanwhile, a full account of it is contained in 
an interesting work from the press of Brockhaus, of Leipsic, entitled 
Notitia Editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici, Auspiciis Imperatoris 
Alexandri IT suscepte. Accedit Catalogus Codicum nuper ex oriente 
Petropolin perlatorum, Item Origenis scholia in Proverbia Salomonis 
partim nunc primum, partim secundum atque emendatius edita. Cum 
duabus tabulis lapidi incisis. 

The first part of it contains the history of the discovery of the manu- 
script, a list of its contents, and the proofs of its high antiquity, with a 
list of more than six hundred passages of special critical interest, taken 
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from the New Testament, and twenty-six columns of the text of the Old 
Testament, and thirty-four of the New, with the entire text of Barna- 
bas and Hermas. The second part contains an account of the other 
literary results of Prof. Tischendorf’s recent explorations, viz : twelve 
Palimpsests, Greek, Syriac, Arabic, Georgie, and Slavic, above twenty 
Greek manuscripts, many in uncial letters, and above sixty others in 
various languages. Several of the Greek manuscripts, particularly 
those which bear on the Biblical text, are described more fully, and a 
Graeco-Egyptian astrolabe of unique character is represented in litho- 
graph. The third part contains excerpts from various MSS. of Oriental 
libraries, one of a few lines supplying a lacuna in the XII book of Diod. 
Siculus; another furnishing valuable Scholia of Origen on the Proverbs 
of Solomon. 

Two new editions of the Septuagint have recently appeared, aid- 
ing to restore the text of that version, which, having been used 
by. the New Test. writers, has an interest above that of every other trans- 
lation, and approaching that of an original work. In 1850 Prof. 
Tischendorf published an edition of the Septuagint, on the basis of the 
Vatican Codex, but with revisions, various readings, and Prolegomena. 
He has recently published a third edition, enlarged and thoroughly 
revised, with the aid of the new Sinaitie manuscript, with a double 
text of Daniel, and one hundred and six pages of Prolegomena, giving 
accounts of the history of the Septuagint, as well as of its oldest 
monuments and records, with supplementary critical appendices ( Vet. 
Test. Gr. juata lrx, ed. C. Tischendorf, ed. tert. ratione etiam 
habita thesauri Sinaitici nuper inventi et editionis Maiana Codicis 
Vaticani, 2 Tomi. 8, 4 Thir ). 

Another edition of the Septuagint has also recently appeared under 
the auspices of the Christian Knowledge Society. It is edited by Fred- 
erick Field, editor of the Homilies of Chrysostom, taking as its basis 
the Grabian text, but collating it thoroughly with the original Alexan- 
drian MS. (from which Grabe’s was taken), separating the Apocry- 
phal books, and arranging books, chapters, and verses according to the 
Hebrew order, the text in the common editions being in the most de 
plorable confusion. It thus can be easily compared with the Hebrew. 
It contains 1088 pages. 

Among the distinguished deaths of the past year on the continent 
of Enrope, are, in Denmark, that of John Louis Heiberg, Aug. 25, aged 
69, a poet and Hegelian philosopher; and of Prof. A. S. ‘Oersted at 
Copenhagen, in May, the author of valuable works in law and history; 
in Holland of Jsaac Da Costa, of Jewish extraction, a religious writer 
and poet; in Germany of Prof. Bernstein of Breslau, a distinguished 
orientalist : of Christian August Lobeck at Koenigsberg, a veteran phil- 
ologist, at the age of 79, of Dr. G. P. Wiggers, at Rostock, author of 
the well known work on Augustinism and Pelagianism and other 
works, and recently of the celebrated Christian Carl Josias Bunsen, 
distinguished for the wide range and multifarious character of his ac- 
quirements and the acuteness and fertility of his mind, rather than by 
the exactness of his learning or the soundness of his religious views. 
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GERMANY. 


The Studien und Kritiken, Heft 1, 1861, contains, besides its miscel- 
lanies, papers by Hupfeld on the science of Biblical Introduction; by 
Weiss, on the history of the origin of the three synoptical Gospels; by 
Ritschl, on the antinomists characterized in the Epistle of Jude; by 
Kamphausen, Remarks on some passages in the fourth chapter of 
Genesis; Reviews by Wieseler, of Liicke’s Commentary on the Epistles 
of John, and by Kling of Gass’s History of Protestant Dogmatik. 

The Zeitschrift fir die historische T heologie, Heft I, 1861, is de- 
voted to an account by Dr. F. Uhlmann of the Persecutions of the 
Christians in Persia under the Sassanid in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, from contemporaneous and original Syrian sources. 

The Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, Heft I, 1860, continues A. Zeising’s 
discussion of the Fundamental Forms of Thought in their relation to 
the Fundamental Forms of Being, No. IV, on Unlimited Quantity as 
Number. It has articles by Th. Cullmann on the Principles of the 
Philosophy of Franz von Baader and G. A. von Schaden, and by 
Meyer on the Critical Philosophy, with special reference to Kant. Its 
Reviews are: Schenkel’s Dogmatik from the stand-point of Conscience, 
and Schwartz on God, Nature, and Man, by Wirth, and Hoffmann’s 
Outlines of Logic, by Ueberweg. It closes with a full bibliography 
of recent Philosophical works and Review articles in Germany, France, 
and England. 

The Zeitschrift fiir die lutherische Theologie, opens with a brief 
article by Delitzsch, being a continuation of his Talmudic Studies, and 
justifies from the Talmud the statement of the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews a 27,) of the attendance of the High Priest at the 
daily sacrifices. Evangelical and learned, Delitzsch is bringing the Jewish 
writings to the illustration and defence of the Christian Seriptures. A 
very elaborate and able article by H. O. Kohler of an hundred pages, 
is devoted to a refutation of Baumgarten’s Theology, and to the estab- 
lishing against him of the necessity of the expiatory death of Christ 
from the Scriptures, and the proof that Jesus himself, even apart from the 
omniscience of his divine nature, had, at the commencement of his 
public ministry, a knowledge of this necessity from the Old Testament 
prophecies. In the extended Bibliography, Lotholtz’s edition, of the 
Discourse of Basil the Great to Christian youth on the right use of 
Heathen Authors (Gr. text with German notes,) is commended; in a 
notice of a new edition of part of Meyer's Commentary on the New 
Testament, a high compliment is paid to the learning and great exeget- 
ical ability of the Commentary, while its rationalizing tendencies are 
also stated, 


Works 1n TuEeotogy anp Breiicat Literature.—Words of the 
Angels (Reden der Engel), by Dr. Rudolf Stier, author of the Words 
of Jesus. Fr. Delitzsch, Commentary on the Psalms ( Comm. iiber 
den Psalter), 2 Part. Translation and Interpretation of Ps. xc—el, 
with Introduction, ete., 530 pp. ($2.50).——Prof. Dr. H. A. Hahn, Com- 








mentary on the Ecclesiastes ( Comm. iiber den Predigerbuch Salomo’s ), 
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213 pp. Prof. Dr. G. Volkmar, Manual of Introduction to the 
Apocrypha (Handbuch der Hinl. in die Apokr.), Tiibingen, 284 pp. 
Dr. Chr. Palmer, Evangelical Pastoral Theology. A small in- 

genious work, by Pastor Dr. J. Bodemeyer, on the Doctrine of Christ’s 
: Humiliation (die Lehre der Kenosis ), has recently appeared, and will 
doubtless attract attention. 242 pp. Man, the Image of God (der 
Mensch, das Ebenbild Gottes ); his relation to Christ and to the World, 
by P. F. Keerl. Vol. 1. 816 pp. 







































Cuurca History, Parristics, etc.—The first volume of the Ecclesi- 
astical History of the Germanic Nations ( Kirchengesch. der German. 
V élker ), by With. Krafft, Prof. of Theol. in Bonn, was published in 1854, 
but still unfortunately remains unfinished. It is the result of thorough 
research, investigating first the relations of the Ancient Christian World 
to the Barbarians, then tracing the early history of the Goths, their 
conversion, the life, doctrines, ete., of Ulfilas, and bringing the whole 
down to the middle of the fifth century. Rettberg’s classical w vork, Ecclesi- 
astical History of Germany (Kirchengesch. Deutschland’s ) covering in 
part the same ground, was left a fragment by the death of the author, 
The Life and Select Writings of the Fathers and Founders of the 
Reformed Church (Leben uw. Amogeiiilie Schriften der Vater und 
Begriimder der reformirten Kirche ), under the general conduct of Dr. 
K. R. Hagenbach, Part II: Capito and Bucer, Strasburgh Re- 
formers, exhibited i in their letters, printed writings, and other contempo- 
raneous sources, by Prof. J. W. Baum, 630 pp. Prof. Hagenbach 
has published “ Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the Middle 
Ages ( Vorlesungen tiber die Kirchengesch. des Mittelalters). Part I. 
From the death of Gregory the Great to Innocent III. 343 pp. 
Th. Néldeke, History of the Koran. A work crowned by the Paris 
Acad. of Inscriptions. 390 pp. Thammuz and Man Worship 
among the Ancient Babylonians, by D. A. Chowlson. The Christian 
Church on the Threshold of the Age of Irenzeus (die Christl. Kirche 
an der Schwelle, etc.). As foundation for a sketch of Irenzeus in his 
doctrinal and historical relations, by Dr. K. Graul. 183 pp. Prof. 
; W. Wassiljew, Buddhism, its Doctrines, History, and Literature. Part 
I, General Survey. Translated from the Russian. 395 pp. 
Of Dindorf’s excellent edition of Epiphanius, the first, second and 
fifth volumes have been published. The fifth volume contains the notes 
of Panarius. The Prophets and their Prophecies (die Propheten 
u. thre Weissagungen). An Apologetic and Hermeneutical Essay, by 
i Dr. A Tholuck. 213 pp. Theodore Mommsen, the able historian 
of Rome, has published a History of the Roman System of Coinage 
( Gesch. des rom. Minzwesens ), 932 pp. 
Theodore Benfey, the distinguished Oriental, publishes a Quarterly 
entitled Orient und Occident, in their Mutual Relations, Investigations 
and, Communications. 1 Heft, 200 pp. (4 Nos. $5.00.) 























Works 1x Pattosopuy.—G. T. Fechner has published the second 
part of his work on Psychophysics (Hlement der Psychophysik ), 572 
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pages, 8. “Fechner is the first who has succeeded in laying upon psy- 
chical processes the reins of mathematical analy sis, and subjecting these 
dark provinces to the rules of exact ea fa A. Bastian, Man in 
History (der Mensch in der Geschichte ), in 3 vols. Dr. Th. Christ- 
lieb, Life and Doctrine of John Scotus Erigena (Leben und Lehre des 
Joh. Sc. Hrig.), in its connection with the | preceding, and its points of 
contact with the more recent Philosophy and Theology, 480 pp. 
Dr. F. Dittes, on Moral Freedom (tber die sitiliche Fretheit ), with 
special reference to the systems of Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant. A crowned 
essay. With a treatise on Eudemonism, 132 

Dr. Chr. A. Brandis of Bonn, has published a third part of his 
Manual, a Survey of the Aristotelian System and the Doctrines of his 
Immediate Successors, as a Transition to the third period in the devel- 
opment of Greco-Roman Philosophy, 424 pp., $2.50. Dr. G. Th. 
Fechner, On the Question of the Soul ( Ueber die Seelenfrage). A 
progress through the Visible World to find the Invisible, 234 pp. 
Prof. Dr. L. Noack, Immanuel Kant’s Resurrection from the ‘Tomb. 
The Doctrine of the Sage of Koénigsberg, exhibited in the original docu- 
ments, 276 pp, Dr. Kuno Fischer’s History of Modern Philosophy 
(Gesch. der neuen Phil.), has reached the fourth volume, being the 
second volume of his examination of the Critical Philosophy, 710 pp. 

A new Philosophical Journal, entitled THoveut te er Gedanke), 
under the management of Dr. C, L. Michelet, is published in Berlin as 
the organ of the Philosophical Society at Berlin. 




















Crasstcat LirzRaturE AND PurLoLoey.—Orbis Latinus: a List of 
the Latin Names of the principal Towns, Seas, Lakes, Mountains, and 
Rivers in all parts of the Earth, with a German-Latin Index, by Dr. 
Graesse, 291 pp. Hymni Homerici, edited, with a revised text, criti- 

cal apparatus, and select notes, by Aug. Baumeister, 383 pp. 
Characteristics of the Principal Types of Organic Speech, by Dr. H. 
Steinthal. A remoulding of his Classification of Languages. Berlin, 
344 pp. The Pelasgians as Semites. Historico-Philosophical In- 
quiries, by Dr. P. Volkmuth, 332 pp. 











FRANCE. 


On the Origin of the Papacy (De Tl Origine de la Papauté), by 
Charles Page, Paris, The Letters of Everard (Les Lettres d’ Hver- 
ard), by P. Lanfrey —an important work founded on the state of 
modern French society. History of the Opie People ( Opicans 
Ausonians ), their Legislature and Worship, by Max. de Ring. A 














History of Preaching among the Reformed Churches of France in the 
19th Century, by A. Vinet, 719 pp. 
mar, by M. Jules Oppert. 
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Poems by Grorer P. Morris, with a memoir of the author. Seventeenth 
edition. New York: Charles Scribner. 

English into French. By Francis 8. Wirxtams, principal of a school for 
young ladies. New York: Mason Brothers, 1861. 

First Greek Book ; comprising an outline of the forms and inflections of the 
language, a complete analytical syntax, and an Introductory Greek Reader. 
With notes and vocabularies. By Atserr Harkness, Ph. D. Prof. of Greek 
in Brown University, author of “ Arnold’s first Latin Book,” ete. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 1861. 

The Lake Regions of Central America: a picture of Explorations. B 
Ricuarp F, Burron, Capt. H. M. I. army, Fellow and Gold Medalist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Travels in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor and the Russian 
Acquisitions on the confines of India and China, With adventures among 
the Mountain Kirighis, and the Manjours, Manyargs, Toungous, Touzemts, 
Goldi, and Gelyaks : the hunting and pastoral tribes. By Tuomas WILLIAM 
Arxtinson, F. G. S., F. R. G. S., author of “ Oriental and Western Siberia.” 
With a map and numerous illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Cottages of the Alps: or Life and Manners in Switzerland. By the 
author of “ Pleasant Life in Germany.” New York: Charles Scribner. 

Struggle for Life. By the author of “Seven Stormy Sundays,” etc., ete. 
Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 

Evan Harrington; or he would be a gentleman. By Grorer Merepiru. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. A sequel to School Days at Rugby. By the author 
of “School Days at Rugby,” ete. Part First. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Missionary in Many Lands; a series of interesting sketches of mission- 
ary life. By Erwin Housr, A. M. Tenillustrations. New York: published 
by Carlton and Porter, Sunday School Union. 

True Stories of the days of Washington. New York: Phinney, Blakeman 
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